The Classical Review 


DECEMBER 1898. 


The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 


materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. These should 


reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


THE agitation to change the Honour Clas- 
sical course at Oxford has begun to simmer. 
The Civil Service candidates and the Re- 
search students may share the responsibility 
between them. The Civil Service examina- 
tion takes undergraduates from the Uni- 
versity at the end of their third year of 
residence. Candidates for the new Research 
Degree feel the need of getting their 
ordinary Graduation course over in three 
years in order to devote the fourth to 
research, Hence the cry for a three years’ 
course. 

A tentative scheme has been put forward 
recently by Professors Bywater, Pelham 
and Stewart. 
Honour Classical Moderations and to in- 


They propose to abolish 


stitute a single Final Examination, to be 
taken in three years-and to comprise all 


the subjects now required for Moderations 
and for the Final School of Literae Hu- 
maniores. They claim that ‘the fusion of 


the two examinations would be, in our 
NO, CX, VOL. 


judgment, a distinct gain. At present the 
study of the languages and literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome is not only 
divorced from the study of ancient history 
and philosophy, but is also arbitrarily ar- 
rested at an early stage. In the scheme 
now put forward the existing artificial 
separation disappears, and the study of 
language and literature takes its proper 
place by the side of history and philosophy 
in a Final Honour Examination.’ 

Another proposal, which requires a much 
slighter change of the existing regulations, 
is to put Honour Classical Moderations at 
the end of the Summer Term, instead of in 
the middle of the Spring Term, as at 
present, and to allow the examination to be 
taken at the end of one year of residence 
by any candidate who wishes. If this new 
date were appointed for Moderations, it 
might be found desirable, in the interests of 
the Final Schools, to make a slight alter- 


ation in the books prescribed for the ex- 
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amination. Thucydides and Tacitus’ Annals 
might be substituted for Demosthenes and 
Cicero’s Orations in the list of works pre- 
This 
change would probably be acceptable to the 
Modern History tutors, whose pupils often 
take Honour Classical Moderations before 
beginning their historical studies. 


scribed for translation without notes. 


The report of the Cambridge Board of 
Classics referred to in our last issue has 
been discussed in three debates, reported in 
full in the Cambridge University Reporter 
of Nov. 15 and 29. Its reception was hardly 
as favourable as its supporters would have 
desired. The report will be referred back 
to the Board, and its proposals, after 
reconsideration, will probably be voted upon 
next term. 


An interesting proof of the vigour of 
classics in America (which was referred to 
in our October issue) is the Praeco Latinus 
of Philadelphia. 
pamphlet by its editor entitled Zhe Inter- 
national Latin Academy, it is a journal 
devoted to the 
as a living tongue. 


As we learn from a 


dissemination of Latin 

The organisation which 
it represents is hardly an academic one; 
its patron is an M.E., ‘one of the most 
clever business men of Philadelphia, a 
manufacturer of nails and rivets.’ In spite 
of tall talk and that ignorant abuse of 
established methods which appears to be 
inseparable from propagandism, there is 
real stuff in the movement. It has already 
developed a series of teaching manuals, from 
which the pamphlet gives not unattractive 
specimens. Its principle, that the best way 
of learning a language is to speak it, is hard 
to gainsay ; and those teachers of Greek and 
Latin who have to face the now acute 
question ‘ How shall these dry bones live?’ 
will do well to regard the Philadelphian 
solution. 
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These praeconia classica have wakened an 
echo in Rome, and the Vox Urbis has spoken. 
It will be heard twice a month if its due 
sustenance be provided. The first number 
contains, inter alia, a blessing from Cardinal 
Parocchi, an editorial by P. Caesar de 
Angelis in which a tribute is paid to K. H. 
Ulrichs, the ill-fated editor of the Alauda, 
the first instalment of a Latin feuilleton, a 
charade, and two Latin poems, one addressed 
to His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., and the 
other to the Italian ‘scorchers.’ From the last, 
entitled Birota Velocissima, we may quote 
the second and last couplets : ‘Insilio sellam : 
vix dura manubria movi: Sub _ pedibus 
tellus aufugit ; ecce volo!—O magni et fortes 
salvete iterumque iterumque, Ac natibus 
vestris sit pia semper humus!’ The Latin 
is easy and fluent, and there are two illustra- 
tions of Rome. If however the Vox Urbis 
is to become the Vox Orlis, it must spell 
Catholic with a small c. Verb. sap. The 
subscription outside of Italy is 12s. or $3, 
which should be sent to ‘ Aristides Leonori, 
eques, Romae, Via Alessandrina 87.’ 


And if Neo-Latin is to revive, why should 
Mediaeval Latin be neglected? It was a 
living language beyond all question—an 
adaptation to the actual needs of life of a 
continuously spoken tongue. Even the rigid 
classical scholar, whose interest in the 
language expires with the last flicker of 
paganism, must recognize that for centuries 
his texts had to run the gauntlet of 
mediaevalism, and that if they are to be 
restored to their pristine purity, the know- 
ledge of the medium in which they were 
corrupting is not without utility. Du Cange, 
it is well known, is imperfect and anti- 
quated. 
Latin is urgently needed,—perhaps more so 


A new dictionary of mediaeval 


even than a new one of classical Latin. The 
work would undoubtedly be a great one; 
but are England and America between them 
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incapable of undertaking it? Its magnitude 
and its necessity are well shown by Mr. 
J. H. Hessels in No. 1 of his Memoranda on 
Mediaeval Latin, just published by the 
Philological Society, which includes two 
excellent specimens of word-lists from the 
Lex Salica at the beginning, and from Brac- 
ton at the end, of mediaeval Latinity. 


Prof. Moritz Cantor, of Heidelberg, the 
great authority on mathematics in antiquity, 
attains next year his seventy-first birthday. 
His many pupils throughout the world 
intend to celebrate the occasion by present- 
ing him with a literary Festgabe, a volume 
of original monographs on subjects con- 


nected with his favourite studies. The 
editor in charge of the volume is Prof. 
M. Kurtze of Thorn. We are glad to learn 
that it will include English and American 
contributions. 


The difficulties which classical education 
in France is at present contending with are 
strikingly shown in a recent book by M. 
Alfred Fouillée, member of the Institute, 
Les Etudes classiques et la Démocratie. This 
work, to which we hope again to refer, is 
not without instruction to all who have 
educational responsibilities on this side of 
the Channel. 


HOMERICA. (III.) 


Z 506. 


ds Gre tus dkooTnaas patvy, 
Seopov droppyéas Gein Kpoaivev, 
Aover Oar Evppetos ToTapmoro, 

tod éxet, dé xatrat 
Gpors diacovta: 6 8’ ayhainde 
pipda € yowva peta 7 Kat vomov 

ibs vids xara Tepyapou axpys 

Kayxadowr, taxées rddes pépov. 


‘As when a stalled horse, high-fed at the 
crib, breaks his tether and runs neighing 
o’er the plain—’twas his wont to bathe in 
the clear-flowing river—exulting joyously : 
he bears his head high, and his mane floats 
about his shoulders ; confident in his beauty 
his legs carry him swiftly to his old haunts, 
the horses’ pasture:ground.’ 

This splendid simile, so wonderfully ap- 
plicable in more than one point to the hand- 
some Trojan prince, elad in his shining 
armour and laughing aloud in the pride of 
his heart, as he hastens with swift steps to 
join his brother and his comrades in the 
battle-field, is yet in some respects not quite 
satisfactory. Poetically it is a masterpiece 


worthy of the greatest of poets. No one 
even of those who feel most its deficiencies 
can fail to recognise in it at least the disjecta 
membra poetae. Still the defects are none 
the less real, and the high poetical merit of 
the whole need not interfere with their re- 
cognition. They are faults of arrangement 
and construction, culminating in a violent 
disregard of grammar, which we vainly cover 
under the learned term, anacoluthon. For 
the sake of those who are tender of a great 
poet’s fame let us say that the merits are 
Homer’s, while the demerits are due to the 
interference of the permanent committee of 
poetasters, who having charge of his pro- 
ductions thought themselves competent to 
make small changes, improvements, as they 
supposed, in their great master’s work. This 
verdict I will now proceed to attempt to 
justify so far as possible. 

Let us consider the six lines of the simile 
as it stands. In the first clause we have 
immos serving as a peg, whereon to hang no 
less than four participles (dxoorjoas, 
pygas, xvduwv). This is a liberal 
allowance even for a beast of burden, and 
rather too liberal to be genuine, if we may 
trust the general usage of Homer. The 
moment our suspicions are turned in tiis 
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direction they inevitably fall upon ciw6ds 
Aover Oar évppeios The strangeness 
and abruptness of this line here is shown 
without, I am sure, any exaggeration in the 
version given above, in which it stands as a 
parenthetical clause. Moreover the bearing 
of it on the whole sentence is not altogether 
clear. It is made clear enough in Virgil’s 
version, Aen. xi. 492 :— 


Qualis ubi abruptis fugit praesepia vinclis 

Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus 
aperto, 

Aut ille in pastus armentaque tendit 
equarum, 

Aut adsuetus aquae perfundi flumine noto 

Emicat arrectisque fremit cervicibus alte 

Luxurians, luduntque jubae per colla per 
armos, 


Homer therefore merely saying that the 
horse was accustomed to bathe in the river 
implies that the runaway was bent on doing 
sonow. I submit that this method of in- 
forming by implication instead of direct 
statement, though it may be Virgilian, is 
entirely alien to the Greek epic, especially 
when the desired sense, always supposing 
this was the intended meaning, could have 
been expressed with the utmost facility by 
the use of another participle instead of 
thus :— 


e, > a 
i¢uevos AoverOax evppeios 


Still even so it would be exceedingly strange 
to find Homer dealing with the motives of 
his runaway horse, which Virgil disposes in 
two consecutive lines, in two widely detached 
phrases—the third line of the simile and the 
concluding words of the sixth line, pera 7’ 
Kai vopov irrwv. This objection alone 
is surely very damaging, if not fatal, to the 
credit of 1. 508 as commonly understood. 
Furthermore it must not be forgotten that 
the two motives are necessarily, as Virgil 
has seen, incompatible with one another and 
therefore alternative. But how does this 
appear in Homer? There is not a trace 
of it. For these reasons then I think we 
may fairly conclude that this line, though 
I do not for a moment question its genu- 
ineness, is hardly entitled to retain a 
position in which it is neither Homeric nor 
logical. 

Now let us turn to 1 511 with the 
extraordinary nominativus pendens in front 
of it :— 


6 dyAainde 
yotva pera Oca Kai voudv 


(TTOV. 


The instances that can be adduced of ana- 
coluthon are wholly insufficient to justify 
this flagrant incongruity. I find B 353, E 
135, a 275 are referred to, not a very con- 
vincing assortment, when they come to be 
examined. Briefly, B 353 is regarded by 
many as an interpolation, which is probable 
enough, E 135 is a question of punctuation, 
and in a 275 there is traditional authority 
for wjrnp. It would be easy to collect from_ 
later writers a formidable list of these gram- 
matical audacities. To go no further, they 
are rife in Thucydides and Aeschylus, e.g. 
Thue. ii. 53, 5; iii. 36,1; iv. 108, 4; Aesch. 
Eum. 95,100,477 ; Choeph. 520; Supp. 446. 
But enough of them. They are all beside 
the mark here ; for it will readily be granted 
that Homer is not one of the ‘grammar- 
defiers, who either accidentally, or de- 
liberately for the sake of effect, indulge in, 
what Clough calls :— 


‘Forced constructions strange and _plus- 
quam-Thucydidean.’ 


Zenodotus ventured to read yodva 
déper, sua genua fert, thus making the 
horse carry the legs instead of the legs 
the horse. So unnatural and violent is the 
anacoluthon—and the only justification for 
an anacoluthon at all is its naturalness—that 
Bentley accepted even this rash expedient. 
But we cannot thus reverse an established 
usage, attested only three lines further on 
by odes dépov, even though pedem tetuli 
(Ter. Andi. 808) is good enough Latin. 

At two points then reasonable objection 
can be taken to the passage as it stands. 
The ancoluthon has long been a stumbling- 
block: the difficulty of 1. 511 has not, I 
believe, previously been remarked. Both 
these defects may be remedied by a very 
simple method. I suggest that the original 
sequence of the lines was this :— 


ws 8 Gre tis otards trros, 
parvy, 
‘ > , 
deopov droppyéas Kpoaivwr. 
piuda € yotva pepe peta 7’ Kai vopov 
immwv 
d& kdpy exer, audi yatrar 
» A , 
diooovta 6 8 dyAatnge 
AoverOar evppEtos zroTapoto. 


Now if this be the real arrangement of the 
clauses, how comes it that the sequence of 
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these lines was ever disturbed? Possibly 
and probably, as I will show, from the mis- 
The meaning was supposed to be, he trusts 
in his beauty for the attainment of some 
ulterior object, and the line specifying this 
object, piuda yotva péper xrX., of course had 
to be brought into immediate sequence. But 
dyAainge wéroe does not necessarily mean 
more than ‘he has full assurance of, he is 
certain of, his handsomeness,’ in other words, 
‘he knows he has a shining coat.’ Just as 
in B 588 :-— 


év 8 airds xie Hot tpobvpinor 


the meaning is not ‘trusting to his zeal for 
success’ but ‘with conscious zeal,’* filled with 
zeal,’ or simply ‘zealous.’ The emphasis is 
clearly upon the noun and not upon the 
verb. So it is also, although not perhaps to 
the same unqualified extent, in our passage. 
A rendering of the lines with the suggested 
changes would be to this effect, ‘As when a 
stalled horse, high-fed at the crib, breaks his 
tether and runs neighing over the plain 
exultingly: he carries his head high, and 
his mane floats over his shoulders, for he is 
in the glory of his beauty (A horse dealer 
would say ‘he is in the pink of condition ’) 
being wont to bathe in the clear flowing 
stream.’ 

It is perhaps worth noting that Aover Gar 
is a late form, which has probably ousted 
AoéoacGa: from a mistaken notion that the 
present tense is required after eiwus. The 
main change in the reconstruction is that Il. 
508 and 511 are transposed. Two minor 
changes necessarily accompany the trans- 


THE FRAGMENT OF 


THE following remarks and suggestions 
were sent privately to Mr. Grenfell in April 
last. As many of them have since been 
made by foreign scholars (Weil in Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, van Leeuwen in Mnemosyne) 
I wish to record them very briefly. 

14. Something like éx rhs oixias 
ovdev dpdcas AuTov Tov 
otk dv zor (or otk Gy) 
av: ov yap Cf. diadvyety 
pe tov ydpov in 21. 24. é& viv 
elu. 29. Put a stop after dv. What follows 
is very obscure. In 31 should we read xara 


position. The first of these xvdwwv6’ for 
xvdudwv is very slight and is little likely to 
be objected to. The second wéroev for 
merous is more considerable, but can hardly 
be regarded as improbable. rezou§as appears 
in 1, 505. 

There is an obvious improvement in point 
of construction in the opening lines down 
indeed to diocovra, an improvement so ob- 
vious, that no more need be said about it: 
but the last clause presents Aover Gar 
xrA. in a light so entirely different from 
that in which it is usually regarded that 
some defence is necessary. The meaning I 
take to be this: the horse is proudly con- 
scious of his good condition, that his coat is 
sleek and glossy. Now ciw6ds gives the 
reason why the horse’s coat has this healthy 
sheen. He has bathed regularly in the clear 
stream. The bathing may have taken place 
before he became orards, stalled ; but it does 
not seem to me in any wise improbable that 
the bathing would be continued afterwards. 
In either case the bathing accounts for the 
healthy condition, the dyAain, of the horse, 
and does not allusively give the reason either 
for his breaking away or for the direction he 
takes when he is free. All that is amply 
accounted for by 


pippa € yotva pera 7’ Kat vowov 


though I must strongly demur to the 
Virgilian idea that trrwv is necessarily or 
even probably feminine. Both the runaway 
horse and the hurrying prince simply desire 


to rejoin their comrades in the field. 
T. L. Aaar. 


MENANDER'S Tewpyés. 


rixnv 34, Kaddv av ein vy 
AZ is ironical and goes with what precedes. 
35. No need for ovdévas: dypds is usually 
the land of one owner. 40. The first révra 
is perhaps a mistake: cicéveyy’ (1 the 
word is poetical, chiefly epic, not found in 
comedy or prose) dca Tatra 
mdvr’ els tovs ydpoust 59. dv (not dm) 
opbdcas: but I doubt the word. At any 
rate dvopOdécewv would be better, or ofov dv... 
Cf. avéorno’ in 62. 63. obroai 
cannot refer to the distant Cleaenetus. 
65. tpiBuv? 67. The question is out 
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of place and also unheeded. Read ra 
mpdaypar’ avaxpive tiva, like py Aevooew Srov, 
etc. In the next line ra pev will not do. 
tax’ 69. 71. wer’ 
mavtos Adyov deiv. 82. 7a 87. If 
rivos 4 wats éori is right, it must point toa 
coming dvayvwpirs. She is not Myrrhine’s 
daughter in reality. Lines 5-6 and 12-13, 
as restored, can hardly be right. Davus is 
servant not to Oleaenetus but to the ‘father’ 
of 10. 

I add now three fresh emendations. In 
42 I think ovyexafewpovy, in which Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt mark the o and y as 
doubtful, should be interpreted not as ws ye 
kafedpwv governing ti zparres, to which 
there are many objections, but as ov ce 
xabewpwv, ‘I did not see you.’ At 33 the 
women withdrew a little. The words pro- 
bably belong to Davus. In 56-58 the editors 
give oi oixérar kal BapBapor ‘ éxeivos’ 
oipwlew paxpav’ édeyov (the 
quotation marks are my own). With the 
exception of a letter or two missing in 
BdpBapor, paxpay, and édeyov this seems to 
be the clear reading of the papyrus, and the 
editors translate it ‘It is all over with him. 
We can do nothing but raise a long lament.’ 
Van Leeuwen rightly points out that oivdfew 
paxpav €Xeyov (should it not be paxpa? the 
mistake occurs elsewhere in the comic frag- 
ments) must be taken in its usual sense of 


telling him to go and be hanged; but for the 
earlier part of the line he has nothing better 
to suggest than a parenthetic dais (dyovos) 
éxeivos For é{no’ I suggest to be 
taken with dwavres in a way familiar in 
Demosthenes (e.g. Mid. 79 and édegjs tb. 
190: ef. Blass-Rehdantz’ Indices s.v.) and 
elsewhere. We may then read the lines 
with a slight further change thus : 


e 4 2 , 
ot pev oixérar kal BdpBapor 
éxetvor ‘ coboriv oiuwlew paxpa 
éXeyov aravres. 


covoriv is coi éorw as in Ar. Ach, 339. 

The same change as that of é{yo° to é&js 
will probably put right the very difficult 
line 62. The editors give us: 


mpowéepepe pavrws EXEL, 
.. dvéerno’ éryseAovpevos, 


indicating that the w in {@v7’ is wholly 
conjectural and that before {évra there is 
space for about three letters, of which the 
first is perhaps A. In 61 the papyrus has 
really o. I suggest 
mavy davdws éxev Sdgavr’ dvéoryno’ airov, 
unless doxotvr’ should seem better. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


CORRECTIONS TO KENYON’S CATALOGUE OF BRIT. MUS. PAPYRI (II). 


THE following is a selection of improve- 
ments which have occurred to us during a 
first reading of Mr. Kenyon’s new Catalogue 
of British Museum Papyri, vol. ii. The cor- 
rections in nearly all cases have been verified 
in the facsimiles. 


Page 2. 219 (a). verso 7 and 10. Cf. our 
Greek Papyri II. No. 15 col. 1. 13, Iépons 
tov kai vidv. 

P. 3. 219 (b). 3. 1. edOvp[w for ep6.[. . .] 
4. rerpnuevos is correct, cf. op. cit. No. 15 
col. 2.1. ws=obs. 6. 1. for 

€ €V. 

P. 11. 402 verso 6.1. du Odpag. 16. 1. 
év twa(reov), xAa(pvis). 17. 1. ramidvov for 
tayediov. 22. The doubtful symbol is pr 
(xpos); ef. line 33. 29. 1. zap’ 
KElpevos. 

P. 15. 218.3. The abbreviated word is 
mpooypa(pwv). It is written out in full ina 
Gizeh papyrus, No. 10366. 


P. 70. 340. 1. 1. di(€ypae) 
xaX(ovpevos) Eiropiwv, the nominative by a 
common mistake in these tax-receipts being 
written for the dative. 

P. 73. 309. 20, 21. 1. “Hpax{A(eidns) Ba- 
-ypa(upateds) Appw(viov) 
Bo[nO(0d)] e&y(piOunxa) o(vpdovws). 22. 1. 

P. 80. 319. 7. 1. eixoorod for e€ txoorov. 

P. 87. 318. 3. 1. KAavéiov Av.. a mpay(pa- 
tuxov) for KAevdiov azevbepov. 

P. 90. 315. 3. 1. [“Hoaue]}r(uados) for [er 
Apo|.. The double name Bacchias Hephae- 
stias occurs in several of the papyri which 
we found there in 1896. 9. 1. [xw|uapx(ar). 

P. 92. 346 (b). 6. 1 for so 
also certainly in 217. 15 and 180. 19, and 
probably in 346 (a). 4, (c) 4, 471. 7, and 
351. 9. 

P. 94. 180. 16. 1. MéAan for MeAavos. 

P. 99. 256 (a). 11, [-axov] xa@adod 
dxpiBov. xabadov is for xabapod. 
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12, 1. xadnepAérw, perhaps for ; 
ef, Pap. Oxyrb. 101. 40, pérpw... yadkoo- 

P. 102. 475. 2, sqq. éodidcar rapa 
8 (érovs). 

P. 105. 321 (b). 5. 1. Méyx(es) Sroroy(ri0s) 
ir(€p). 

P. 108. 474. 10, 11. 1. Tavexés for Ta- 
mexas. 27. 1. MeyiJoro[v]. 28. 1. 
for 

P. 110. 451. 8. 1. zpoo(dtaypaddpeva) X, 
KoM(AvBov) 1, Tpvdw(r). 

380. 6. yaAxiv(n) is a copper drachma of 
6 obols; cf. Pap. Oxyrh. 9 verso 2. The 
sign following (as printed) stands for 5 
obols, but it must here mean 6. 

217 (b). The rédos éyxvxAvov is mentioned 
in several of the Oxyrhynchus papyri of 
the Roman period, and was a tax of 10 per 
cent. on sales. 

P. 113. 353. 10, 11. 1. 
...» Which occurs in a similar return in the 
possession of Mrs. Lewis. 

329. 4. 1. dpi6(pnow) Meco(py). 

P. 116. 164. 1. Probably 76 dvravaipov- 
pevov should be read; ef. the Ashmolean 
papyrus published by Mahaffy in 7'rans. 
Royal Irish Acad. xxxi. p. 198. 

P. 118. 255. 14, 15. 1. pely]pe ews. 

P. 119. 306. 13. 1. a[A]npoivros. 19. 1. 
éoviov for avromov. 22. 1. aipody, 
ct. 286. 19, where also it is misread. 

P. 147. 181. 9. 1. yivor(rat) 75 (av). 

P. 149. 276. 14, 15. 1. émoxeupévas 
dv 

P. 151. 299. 17, 18. Probably va 
Bovddpefa. Aorprd 

P. 153. 196. A good deal more can be 
made out of the first column, though the 
difficulties are increased by defective 
mounting, which obscures several letters of 
the papyrus. In 9 d[zoreA]éoar is too long 
for the lacuna ; 1. é{zapr|ioca, cf. 17. Lines 
9 to 17 should run as follows: "IovAcavis 
mpaypa én[t rérovs ; 
K JadAiverxos, of..... yevérOar. 
avé|s, évOade div[arar mépas 
[riva] Bovdceobe peloirnv. ...].vriov 
"Aypurmeivov elev, 
Afopi}rios [é]ri? ....v Kal 
&[.... Julianus is the strategus who has 
been ordered by Neocudes, the Sixaroddrys, 
to appoint a Aoyoberns (line 8). Callinicus 
is probably the advocate of Agrippinus, the 
soldier whose absence on service is the 
cause of the delay (cf. lines 10 and 15). The 
last sentence appears to be a command of 


the strategus that the dispute should be 
settled by the arbitrator within 15 days. 
araptic8y ro is perhaps for 


76. 

P. 154. 331. 13. 1. wapaddBwor for 
AaBounv. 16. 1. for ev. 17-8. 1. rods 
for ovovs t... 

P. 160. 213 verso 4-6. 1. mepi[ypad jouer 
....ka[t 7d] xa@’ &. In his note on line 13 
of this papyrus Mr. Kenyon speaks of ‘the 
éppacbai ce edxouar of the fourth century.’ 
That phrase, however, occurs in an Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus of the reign of Trajan, 
and was certainly common in the 3rd 
century. Cf. introd. to 190 (P. 253). 

P. 162. 214. 21. 1. evruyeiy for eveyew. 
23. 1. dwrorayjva: for arayaynva. 25, 26. 1. 
év[ypad]ws. []vypada should also be read 
in line 20. 

P. 172. 358. 11. 1. qvixa for nvixa- 
topinv. 15. 1. for eveypaye and 
Kpeiorw for xpariotw. 16. 1. deopévov for 
ded[o]uevov. 17-18. 1. rovrov 
20. 1. for ef. 361. 16. 
21. 1. évyp[d}rrwv for evz[c}rrov. 

P. 173. 342. 1. The symbol appears to 
be a B with a line through it, i.e. benefict- 
arius ; ef. Pap. Oxyrh. 32. 

P. 177. 262. 6. At the end of the line ]. 

P. 179. 154. 7. 1. for 

P. 187. 216. 30. 1. éav daivytar 
for emdawar tas 31. The latter 
part of this line has been omitted by the 
editor. After ’Epéws 1. ds (érav) v [od]A(7) 
Sa(xrvdw) xe(pds) dpeor(epas). 

293. 4. 1. yaorpoxvnpials for 

P. 199. 333. 20. Obviously atras. 

P. 203. 142. 7. The final s of xetpos is not 
omitted. 24. 1. as kai. 

P. 206. 298. 5, 6. x[po]rédw for [a]v- 

P. 215. 348. 6. Why not kat 
aredov 

P. 217. 277. 6. 1. && otkov (sic). 15. 1. 
éaris (sic). 

P. 219. 311. 5, 6. 1. pléow] 
ef. 142. 6. 23 sqq. 1. [Xroron]rs 
(or &[y]paga for éypaya) kai pytpds 
pov dypaippdrov (sic). [ evy]va- 
mpdxirar. “AAKxysos yp(apparers) Tod 
[ypa(peiov) Eypaya «.7.A. 
308, 24. 


P. 256. 479. 17, 18. 1. rod dvadiddvros cou. 

P. 271. 245. 3. 1. évraous (sic). 5. 1. 
[orlparusrov. 12.1. yuvar. 

P, 275. 242. 5. 1. vuerds for ovros. 2. 1. 
xaxwmpdypovas, so in line 15, 25. 1. of abrot 
€... ws Tov dpibpov 
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P. 276. 403. 7. 1. [vuxrd]s xpyodpevan ; ef. 
245.10. 8. 1. pou ra] 

P. 278. 240. 12. 1. dréBara (te. 

P. 282. 411. 27. 1. pe re[7]pwpevor. 

P. 284. 408. 6. 1. jrous for Jores. 10. 1 
érérpeyvas for exeypaias. 

P. 290. 235. 10. 1. cat airos. 11. 1. pera 
& dv0. 17. 1. Ocogevidos. What looks 
like a v is the tail of the iota of dotva:. 

P. 291.' 236. 9. 1. dia ’AyaGod for da 
adAov. 

P. 293. 237. 7. pereddOy. 31. 1. 
otparevbevra for Peparevbevra. 

P. 295. 405. 13, 14. 1. wept dv Bovdy 
eXevev (7.€. xeAevew). There is no reference 
to a Bovdn. 

P. 296. 232. 4. 1. év obv for ex ov. 

P. 298. 239. 12. 1. cxorréws (sic.). 15. 1. 
éxovow of otpovfoi. 17. 1. péyado Kayo. 
‘Let them alone till they get big and I 
come.’ 18. 1. év érv[yjus; Eroiuw. Ta 
co.rria is a mistake for 7a orirmia 
meta). 23. 1. [.. dvrAdBev for ...€. 
ra Bev. 

P. 299. 417.11. 1. ravoera (i.e. ravon- 
tat) for mevderat. 

P. 300. 243. 3. 1. pd tov (ie. rv). 7. 
evxeprav is for evxarpiay, cf. Pap. Oxyrh. 123. 
3. 22. The correction is misunderstood by 
the editor. The scribe wrote first mpos oi 
a5eAgoi, and then inserted cé. 


P. 301. 413. 3. 1. or 
4. 1. 22. 1, 
éppa teva déppara taivia) “YeiBews. 

P. 303. 418. 3. 1. 7G Ged. 
4. 1. xatr[n (sic)] orovdny. 12. 1. 15, 
1, aira ara py (sic). 17-18. 1. ody 
(for vor. 23. 1. va yiverar py 
dpednoys. 

P. 306. 248. 18. 1. Aurpadv for tirpwv. 20. 
1, rod for odov. 

P. 308. 249. 10. What the editor prints 
as a Coptic letter is really ay with an: under 
it, i.e. Sexaddpxys, as in line 23. The symbol 
is incorrectly explained on p. 289 as equiva- 
lent to 

P. 321. 480. 8. 1. A[d]yov for r[ov]rov. 9. 
Probably zavry. 

Pp. 324-9. 483. 2. 1. yadnvordrov for 
kXeworatov. 4. 1. éavrovs for exacrovs. 32. 
1. ouprAnpdow for eutAnpwow ; so in 34, 
72. 1. Siapaprupias. 81. 1. for 
pvdagopeva. 85. 1. ci tis for 8 erepos. 
86. 1. rapaBdocews for wapaBaceas. 88. |. 
mavTaxod...ep tots. 91. 1. ris 
G(€d) Exrys. 

P. 329. 391. 2. mAwvos and are 
no doubt for rvAdvos and 6Bedicxov. 

P. 331. 394.12. Probably dvacadcica, 
not avaradevoa.; cf. 483. 84. 14 1. as 
vop[ er ]evovrat. 

B. P. GRENFELL. 
A. 8. Hunt. 


BACCHYLIDES XVI. 112. 


Baconyiipes xvi. 112 (Blass’ notation) 
has hitherto remained an unsolved enigma. 
The papyrus reads ‘ dvwaydeBaddevaidvarop- 
grpéav’. Prof. Blass edits vw dudéBarev 
diova topdupéav, adopting Mr. Kenyon’s 
necessary restoration of the aorist for the 
imperfect, and comments thus: ‘ didva vesti- 
mentum quodcunque significat, sed prorsus 
ignota vox est.’ 

But didva cannot be an accusative, as the 
metre demands the scansion 4dva (for an 
iota subscript appearing as i in the papyrus, 
compare line 128 of this ode, where 76€oi is 
written yifeor). This &dva cannot to my 
mind be anything else than the Doric form 
of ’Hidvn, the name of one of the Nereids 
(vid. Hesiod). 

We thus arrive at the reading: ‘& ww 
ropdrpéav,’ to which, I 
suppose, the scribe attached the sense 
‘where Eione threw a purple cloak about 


him.’ It would be easy to give & an iota 


subscript, but hardly, I think, necessary, in 
view of the variation between 77 and 77, To 
and rq, etc. 

It is now easy to see the general sense, 
but an accusative feminine substantive 
meaning ‘a garment’ seems to be missing. 
There is only one such word that at all 
closely resembles the apparently corrupt 
substitution dvw, viz. dAAtk’, the accusative 
of d\Xé. This word was used by Calli- 
machus and Euphorion, and it is stated in 
the Etymologicum Magnum that one of its 
meanings was ‘zopdvpa,’ ‘a purple cloak.’ 
It is supposed by some to be the origin of 
the Latin word ‘alicula.’ I therefore ven- 
ture to suggest that Bacchylides not im- 
probably wrote: ‘adAAu’ dudéBadrev 

G\uE is Thessalian, and in xvii. 54, 
Theseus wears xAapvoa. 
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The absence of a connecting particle is 
characteristic, in descriptive passages, of the 
author and the style. See line 119 (and 
perhaps line 90) of this ode, and also v. 144 
and 155, x. 22 and 92, xv. 23 and 31. 

That didva is ’Hidvy seems to me certain: 


dAXux’ is merely a consequential emendation. 
If I rightly understand Hyginus (referred 
to by Mr. Kenyon), a Nereid and not 
Amphitrite must necessarily be the subject 
of the sentence. 

R. J. WALKER. 


BACCHYLIDES XVII. 35. 


In connexion with Dr. Tyrrell’s remark 
upon the reading of this line in the new 
Teubner text and its explanation, I may be 
permitted to mention that the proposal civ 
éradoow was sent by me to Mr. Marindin 
last January, and that among the arguments 
advanced in its support was the consideration 
of the perfect contrast it afforded between 
the general advancing at the head of an 
army arrayed in all the panoply of war, and 
the solitary knight-errant whose attendants 
were his only companions. Unfortunately, 
the note was received too late for insertion 


in full, but the emendation itself was printed 
by Mr. Marindin’s kindness in a foot-note 
on p. 74. Mr. Housman’s suggestion (% 
potvoy cuvoradvwv) is very ingenious, if I 
may indulge in a ‘trifling’ proposition, but 
seems to be put out of court by the com- 
parison with the wandering merchant, who 
would assuredly have some servants with 
him. Of. Soph. Ph. 547. We see by lines 
46 f. that as a matter of fact Theseus was 
accompanied by two attendants. 
W. A. GOLIGHER. 


CORRIGENDA TO TYRRELL’S SOPHOCLES. 


Wir the kind permission of the editor I 
make a few corrections of my Sophocles pub- 
lished last year in Macmillan’s Parnassus 
Library of Greek and Latin texts. 

p. viii. 1. 12 from bottom read jpépa. 

Oed. R. 598. The reading of L. is not 
avtoio. wav, as I have given it, but adrois 
drav. Mr. Housman’s conjecture is not ac- 
curately recorded. It should be cov, roi’ 
arav. |This conjecture assumes that the last 
syllable of dav could be lengthened by 
Sophocles. | 

Jb. 1136. I now accept Heimsoeth’s 
for 6 pév as the medela of a difficult verse. I 
prefer it to Margoliouth’s which is in my 
text. 

Ant. 1301. Dele the stop after rrépvé. 

Aj. 646. To this line should be prefixed 
AI. to indicate the name of the speaker, 
Ajax. 

Oed. C. 540. érwdéAnoas in text should 
be érwheAjoas. It is rightly accented in 
the Introduction. 

In Trach. 196. should be 
I regard it as the 3rd pers. plur. of the im- 
perfect, and 76 as the relative. 

Oed. C. 133. One of my critics sees no 


difficulty in the phrase iévres ordpa, which 
seems to me impossible, and regards as im- 
possible Housman’s conj. zpiovres 
though it is actually found in Frag. 777. 

Jb. 547. 1t is objected that the hiatus 

vitiates the metre of 
Kap’ éedovevo’ ddads Kai 
But in dactylic verse the epic usage is 
invariably followed. One at once remembers 
Eur. Hipp. 1106 
Aeiropar & TE avdpov Kai év epypact 
Aevoour. 

Phil. 1131. A eritic in the Atheneum 
objects that Heracles could not have applied 
the word 7@de to his bow, inasmuch as it had 
already been carried off by Neoptolemus. 
But the question really is whether rode is 
the right reading. I feel convinced it is, 
and I conceive that the poet represents the 
distracted Heracles as fancying for a moment 
that he holds in his hands the bow which he 
apostrophises; I would translate rade ‘come, 
let me clutch thee.’ The poet who said 
(O.k. 438) ‘This day shall be thy getting 
and undoing’ might here make Her. say 
‘this my bow.’ Let me quote a parallel 
case in modern poetry. The critic of the 
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Atheneum, by parity of reasoning, would be 
bound to correct the fine passage in Tenny- 
son’s Dream of Fair Women, where Cleo- 
patra says to Rosamond 


‘O, you tamely died ! 
You should have clung to Fulvia’s waist, and 
thrust 
The dagger thro’ her side.’ 


The critic would be bound to say ‘ Fulvia 
must be wrong; she was Cleopatra’s rival, 
not Rosamond’s ; for Fulvia’s we should read 
Eleanor’s.’ Such an expression as the ‘ dumb 
mouths’ of Milton’s ZLycidas would have 
hardly a chance of survival in ancient 
poetry. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THE AD ATTICUM SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


While it is generally believed that Cicero, 
following the Roman custom, used super- 
scriptions in his letters to Atticus, never- 
theless the superscriptions which precede 
these letters in our extant MSS. have been 
pronounced wholly or in part spurious. 

Boot, in the preface to his edition of this 
collection, p. x., says, ‘tamen non est veri 
simile Ciceronem, qui saepe in epistolis eum 
alloquitur mi Pomponi (vid. III. 4. 9, 2. 22, 
3. IV. 18, 2 et ef. II. 8, 1. VIL. 7, 7) et in 
cuius epistolis ante annum DCCIV. Afétici 
nomen non invenitur (primum VI. 1, 20), in 
inscriptionibus semper solo cognomine usum 
esse. Neque adducor, ut eum semper con- 
tentum fuisse credam simplicissima salutandi 
formula, quae indicatur litera S nomini 
subiecta, quum in epistolis ad alios datis, 
quibus non minus familiariter utebatur, 
saepe S. D. vel 8S. P. D. adscripserit, quae 
medium locum inter nomen scribentis et 
eius, ad quem scribitur, occupare solent.’ 
And Tyrrell, The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero, vol. I. p. 48, says, ‘ Cicero Attico Sal., 
as a heading to each letter to Atticus, is 
probably not genuine, for Cicero never uses 
the name Aftice in the body of a letter until 
we come to the year 704 (B.c. 50) (Att. VI. 
1, 20). Mi Pomponi is the nearly invariable 
form of address, even .after the year 689 
(B.c. 65), before which he must have received 
his surname Atticus ; therefore it is not 
probable that this surname was used all 
along by Cicero in the headings of his letters 
and nowhere else.’ In a note on the same 
page he says further, ‘In the whole of the 
sixteen books to Atticus, containing 397 
letters, he apostrophises his friend by name 
only 22 times.’ 

The arguments here employed in support 
of the theory that the headings are spurious 
are three in number, viz.: (1) that the super- 
scriptions are uniform, (2) that Cicero very 
rarely uses Attice by way of address, and (3) 
that while the name Afticus appears through- 


out in the superscriptions, it does not occur 
in the body of the letters before VI. 1. 20 
in 704 a. ue. 

If uniformity be urged against these 
superscriptions, the same objection must be 
made to the ad Brutum collection, in which 
there is not one change in form, and to the 
ad Quintum fratrem letters, where the 
uniformity is broken in only I. 1 and 
2, where Salutem becomes Sal. But why 
should any of the superscriptions be accepted 
and all these rejected as spurious? And yet 
it is clear that letters had superscriptions, 
and that some of the genuine forms have 
been preserved seems certain ; for no later 
hand could have written Cicero Appio 
Pulchro, ut spero, Censori S. D., ad Fam. 
III. 11, or the jesting superscriptions to 
Caelius, for example M. Tullius M. F. M. N. 
Cicero Imp. S. D. C. Caelio L. F. C. N. 
Caldo Quaest. of ad Fam. II. 19, or Curius 
Ciceroni suo Sal., followed by ‘8S. v. b.; 
sum enim xpyoa piv tuus, dé Attici 
nostri,’ in which ¢uusof the letter corresponds 
to suo of the superscription, ad Fam. VII. 
29, or M. Cicero S. D. L. Valerio Iurisconsulto ; 
‘cur enim tibi hoc non gratificer,’ ad Ham. 
I. 10, where the superscription is a part of 
the letter, or finally ad Att. III. 20 Cicero 
S. D. Q. Caecilio Q. F. Pomponiano Attico, 
‘quod quidem ita esse et avunculum tuum,’ 
on which Boot in a note, p. 150, says, 
‘ Cicero novum nomen et hereditatem festive 
nunc amico gratulatur. Nam initium epis- 
tolae pendet ex inscriptione ut Fam. I. 10, 
ubi nihil deest, et VII. 29, cuius initium : 
Sum enim xpyoea piv tuus referri debet ad 
id, quod in inscriptione est: Ciceroni suo.’ 
Further there is not unbroken uniformity 
in the ad Atticum collection. In addition to 
III. 20, given above, VIII. 16 ; XIV. 18-22 
omit Sal. ; XI. 6 has Salutem Dicit ; XIV. 
5, 6, and 14 have S. D.; and XVI. 16 has 
Sal. Dic., making twelve in all. Again this 
particular type, cognomen, cognomen, Sal., 
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is the one most commonly used. It appears 
in all of the ad Brutum collection. The ad 
Fam. collection contains 62 letters written 
to Cicero, in 22 of which this type is 
followed, while in the remaining 40 letters 
there are representatives of 22 varieties of 
superscriptions. ‘his type is the model for 
the superscription to 9 of the 26 letters 
written to Tiro, which present in all 14 
varieties of headings. In the rest of the 
ad Fam. collection, while 49 is the number 
given to the form of superscription next in 
favor, this one is found 68 times. And 
still further, an investigation of the corres- 
pondence with Lentulus in Bk. I, Caelius 
Bk. VIII, Varro Bk. 1X, Plancus Bk. X, 
Cassius and Corniticius Bk. XII, Servius 
Bk. XIII, reveals a tendency to uniformity 
in the case of a considerable correspondence 
with one person, and that, too, in favor of 
the forms, cognomen, cognomen and cognomen, 
cognomen, Sal. Lack of variety then can 
hardly be sufticient ground for rejecting the 
ad Atticum superscriptions. 

If Cicero had always used 7'te or Pomponit 
in the letters, still it would have been quite 
possible for him to use Aé¢ico in the super- 
scription, since that is the formal part of 
these letters, and it would not be out of 
harmony with ad Fam. VI. 12, where Ampio 
of the superscription is followed in the first 
line of the letter by mi Balbe. But he does 
not always nor almost always use Z%te or 
Pomponi. In the years indicated, he uses 
Pomponi in (696 a. u.c.) III. 4; LIL. 9. 2; 
22. 3; Ill. 23. 2; 15. 7; ‘III. 19. 
3; (697) IV. 2.5; (700) 1V. 18. 2; Attice 
in (704) VI. 1. 20; VI. 2.8; VI.2.9; VL 
6. 4; (705) VIII. 11. 3; IX. 6. 7; (708) 
XIL. 3. 1; (709) XII. 19. 4; XII. 23. 1; 
XIII. 38. 2; (710) XIV. 12.1; XIV. 16. 
3; XIV. 17. 5; XIV. 20. 3; XV. 20. 2; 
ave. 2; ZVi. 6.3; ZVi. 7. 3; ZVI. 
15.5; and 7Zite in (705) LX. 6.5. Of these 
28 cases of address, one is Tite, 8 are 
Pomponi, and 19 Attice. Six of the eight 
cases in which Pompont is used are in the 
third book which belongs to the period of 
anxiety in exile in the year 696, eight years 
after the date of the earliest extant letter, 
and the other two are in book four in 
passages of deepest feeling. In all these 
cases it would be perfectly natural for Cicero 
to call his friend by his nomen as a more 
intimate form of address. There is no other 
case of address until VI. 1. 20 in 704, where 
there is no hint whatever that the use of 
Attice is an innovation. The fact that at 
this period he begins to send greetings to 
the little daughter of Atticus and to nick- 


name her Afticula and Attica (first in VI. 5. 
4) not only may account for the fact that 
Attice is, with one exception (IX. 6. 5), the 
only form of address used afterwards, but it 
also shows that Cicero had recognized this 
name of his friend. In addition to the 
references already given Pomponius and 
Titus, not in direct address, are found but 
four times (II. 8. 1 in 695; IV. 15. 1 in 
700; VIL 7.7 in 704; XVI. 3.1 in 710) 
and Atticus, after VI. 1 in 704, three times 
in letters to Atticus (VII. 1.4 in 704; XV. 
15. 2 in 710; XVI. 13. 1 in 710) and 18 
times in quoted letters (XV. 14; XVI. 16). 
The preponderance of Pomponius does not 
seem to prove that the superscriptions are 
spurious. 

But before 704 this name Aéticus occurs 
not only in ad Fam. (703 a. u. ce.) XIIT 1. 5 
and VIII. 8. 2, but also even in the letters to 
Atticus, viz.: (1) In 694, before any other 
mention of a name has been made, Cicero 
says (I. 19. 10), ‘quod homini Attico minus 
Graecum eruditumque videatur,’ which must 
be a pun on his friend’s name. (2) In 695, 
before any further mention of a name occurs 
except that made in LI. 8. 1, Cicero writes in 
II. 19. 5, ‘in iis epistulis me Laelium, te 
Furium faciam,’ but in the next letter, 
written the same month, (II. 20. 5) he 
remarks, ‘Quod scripseram? et Furio scrip- 
turum, nihil necesse est tuum nomen mutare : 
me faciam Laelium et te Atticum.’ Here 
Cicero himself makes the definite statement, 
and that too before the occurrence of Mi 
Pomponi, to the effect that he will continue 
to use the name Aéticus. (3) Still further in 
ILI. 20 (696 a. u. c.) there is the superserip- 
tion Cicero S. D. Q. Caecilio Q. F. Pom- 
poniano Attico, in a special case where it is 
a part of the letter and must be genuine, 
as Boot’s note given above implies. It 
appears then that Atticus was a name 
commonly used by Cicero long before VI. 1. 
20 of 704. Furthermore, since Atticus 
first went to Athens in 669, i.e. before 
Cicero knew him, while the earliest date in 
the letters is but 687, it is quite possible 
that all the  superscriptions contained 
Attico. 

From Cicero’s direct statement in IT. 20. 
5, from the name in the superscription to 
IIL. 20, from the inclination to play with 
this cognomen in I. 19. 10 and in the pet 
names for the daughter, from the fact that 
this name occurs much oftener than any 
other in the body of the letters, together 
with the tendency to use cognomina in 
superscriptions, it seems certain that Attico 
should be regarded as a part of these super- 
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scriptions. Accordingly the presence of 
this word Attico in these superscriptions 
ceases to be a reason for rejecting them. 
Further, there seems- to be a marked ten- 
dency to uniformity of superscription in the 
case of letters addressed to a person with 
whom there is a considerable correspondence. 
For letters which exhibit this tendency to 
uniformity the particular type of super- 
scription, cognomen, cognomen, Sal., used in 


the ad Atticum collection, is the favourite. 
Again this superscription is the most 
frequent among those regarded as the least 
formal in Cicero’s time. From all these 
facts it is quite fair to assume that these 
superscriptions which have clung to the 
letters are genuine. 
Cora M. PorTERFIELD. 
Chicago. 


ON THE MEANING OF SICUT. 


Tus word often marks a transition from 
a general statement to a particular case 
illustrating it, as has been shown by P. 
Langen, Beitrdge zur Kritik und Erklérung 
des Plautus, p. 249. This usage has been 
often neglected, which has resulted in error 
in both lexicons and editions of particular 
authors. I propose to illustrate the ex- 
planatory meaning of sicut, to explain 
three passages hitherto unsatisfactorily dealt 
with, viz. Plaut. Pers, 135-138, Cic. ii. in 
Verr. ii. § 34, and Iuv. xv. 98, and in- 
cidentally to disprove the assertion that 
sicut is sometimes equivalent to siquidem, 
quoniam, as is stated by Forcellini-De Vit 
and Lewis and Short; both of which 
authorities thus wrongly explain Plaut. 
Epid, ii. 2, 87, Mil. iv. 1, 28. 

Sicut in its explanatory sense may be 
translated ‘as for instance,’ ‘for instance,’ 
‘I mean,’ ‘namely.’ So Plaut. Zpid. 271 
(ii. 2, 86) mune occasiost faciundi, prius- 
quam in urbem aduenerit, | sicut cras hic 
aderit: hodie haud uenerit. ‘Now’s your 
chance for acting, before he arrives in the city, 
I mean he'll be here to-morrow: he won’t 
come to-day.’ pid. 543 (iv. 1, 17) si is est 
homo. | sicut anni multi dubiam me dant, 
animi pendeo. ‘If he is the man. I mean 
the length of years makes me doubtful; I 
hesitate in my mind.’ Miles 974 (iv. 1, 27) 
quin tu illam tube abs te abire quo lubet: 
sicut soror | eius huc gemina aduenit Ephesum 
et mater arcessuntque eam. ‘Tell her pray 
to go away from you whither she chooses. 
For instance her twin sister and mother have 
arrived here from Ephesus, and wish to take 
her away.’ Poen. 1192 (v. 4, 20) ut wolup 
est homini, mea soror, si quod agit, cluet 
uictoria. | sicut nos hodie inter alias prae- 
stitimus pulcritudine, ‘How pleasant it is, 
my sister, for a person if he wins victory in 
his attempt. or instance, we have to-day 


surpassed other girls in beauty.’ Other 
instances are Menaech. 588 (iv. 2, 20). Miles 
518 (ii. 6, 38). Most. 381 (11. 1, 34). Poen. 
506 (iii. 1,3). Pseud. 374 (i. 3, 140). If 
Seyffert’s restoration, accepted by Sonnen- 
schein, is right, sicwé is similarly used in 
Rudens 187 (i. 3, 3). 

I now coma to the consideration of Persa 
135-138 (i. 3, 55), thus printed by Ritschl- 
Schoell, 


Sat. tun illam uendas? Tox. immo alium 
adlegauero, 
qui uendat: qui esse se peregrinum 
praedicet : 
sicut istic leno haw dum sex mensis 
Megaribus 
huc est gquom commigrauit. 


The lacuna, indicated by Ritschl, makes 
nonsense of the passage: but if no lacuna is 
supposed, and sicut is understood as ex- 
planatory, all is clear. S. ‘Would you sell 
her’? 7. ‘No. I'll despatch someone else to 
sell her, who shall assert that he is a 
foreigner. J mean it’s only six months 
since this pander settled here’ [and so it will 
be easy to deceive him, as he does not know 
the people]. The substitution of siquidem 
for sicut, proposed by Camerarius, is there- 
fore unnecessary. 

The following passages of Cicero illustrate 
this use: De Orat. i. § 238 quibus quidem in 
causis omnibus, sicut (as for instance) in ipsa 
MCurt ... et in C. Hostili Mancini con- 
trouersia...fuit...cumma de iwre dissensio. p. 
Flacco § 86, p. Cluent. § 67, p. Rabir. Post. 
§ 8. 
The following passage is thus printed by 
Miller, ii. in Verr. ii. § 34 selecti ex conuentu 
aut ex negotiatoribus propositi vudices nulli ; 
huec copia, quam dico, tudicum, cohors non 
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Q. Scaeuolae, qui tamen de cohorte sua dare 
non solebat, sed C’. Verris. cuius)(modi cohortem 
putatis hoc principe fuisse ? t sicuti widetis 
edictum : SI QVI PERPERAM IVDICARIT SENATVS. 
eum quoque ostendam, si quando sit datus, 
coactu istius, quod non senserit, tudicasse. 
Here Mommsen conjectures si uti uidetis 
edictum est SI QVI PERPERAM IVDICARIT ? 
senatum quoque ostendam, Others mark a 
lacuna before sicuti (siewt Kayser). But 
neither conjecture nor lacuna is needed if 
sicuti be taken as explanatory. ‘No judges 
were chosen from the circuit or nominated 
from the men of business. The numerous 
judges, of whom I am speaking, were picked 
not from the staff of Q. Scaevola, though as 
a fact he never used to take judges from his 
own staff, but from the staff of C. Verres. 
And imagine what a staff it was with such 
achief! For example, you see the words of 
the edict: “Supposing a town-council pro- 
nounces a wrong verdict.” I will even 
prove that if ever he did appoint a town- 
council to judge, he forced them to record a 
verdict contrary to their own convictions.’ 
The following are further instances of 
this use: Hor. Saé. i. 1, 32, Quintil. Znst. 
Or. ii. 4, 19, v. 7, 6, ix. 2, 62, ix. 3, 16. 
Finally I conaider the use of sicué in 
Juvenal. The word occurs six times; in 


three places it means ‘ just as,’ ii. 79, vi. 65, 
x. 90. In the other three places it means 
‘for instance.’ These are vi. 107 praeterea 
multa in facie deformia, sicut | attritus galea 
mediisque in naribus ingens | gibbus et acre 
malum semper stillantis ocelli. ‘ Besides 
there are many disfigurements on his face, 
Jor instance the big swelling from the 
rubbing of the visor of his helmet on the 
middle of his nose and the painful affliction 
of an ever rheumy eye.’ vii. 203 paenitutt 
multos uanae sterilisque cathedrae, | sicut 
Lysimachi probat exitus. ‘Many have tired 
of the useless and profitless teacher’s chair, 
as for instance the end of Lysimachus shows.’ 
xv.97 huius enim quod. nunc agitur, miserabile 
debet | exemplum esse cibi, sicut modo dicta 
mihi gens | post omnis herbas, post cuncta 
animalia...membra aliena fame lacerabant, esse 
porati | et sua. ‘For the case now before us 
of this sort of food (cannibalism) ought to 
move our pity, J mean, the people I have 
just named, after devouring every kind of 
vegetable and every sort of animal...began 
to tear the bodies of other men, with a 
hunger which made them ready to devour 
even their own.’ ‘The last passage has been 
singularly unsatisfactorily handled by the 
commentators, including Mr. Duff, in his 
recent edition. 8S. G. Owen. 


COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. (BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL, M 31) OF 
STATIUS’ SILVAEL. 


(Continued from p. 406). 


re 
6! reor (superius re est 2. m., quia e 1“ m. 
mi 
simillimum est litterae 0); 7 maximum (mi 


m 
2. m.); opus culuim (linea quae s et c 
coniunget et m sunt 2. m.); 8 habet 
se quam quod quartia ad honorem tuum 
pertinet. primo efc.; 11 epistolis; 12 
harenarum; 13 quo ge (qe est 2. m.); 
14 meam. aheapoli ; 15 liricum ; 17 quidem 


8 
et condicipulum (s 2 m.). contra; 18 
A 


c 
artissime (c 2, m.); 21 niuium (J. m.; mutat 
A 


2. m. uinium); 24 rererti (1.m.; mutat 2. 
m. veu-); 25 menetratem ; 27 numero (n 


1 [For the superscription of the prefatory epistle 
to book IV. see p. 406.] 


2. m.); 28 gripo; 29 endecasillabos ; 30 
hinc; 36 ioco, et spheromachias; 37 
palaris. admittit; 39 ita. Quare. insummam ; 
40 ergo Baehrensii abest ; 41 defendes. et si 
uidetur hactenus. sin minus reprehendemur. 


I. 
(Idem titulus). 


1 ottonis ; 5 gusilings (t 2. m.) ; 6 septem 
gemino ; 9 praecibusque ; 11 immensi; 12 
et (t 2. m.); 21 umeros ; 25 Moribus atque; 
31 latio; 32 faces; 34 praecibusque; 35 
Promittitis saepe hune (signa super hune 
scripta sunt 2. m.) ; 38 parentis ; 39 tropea. 
promitte ; 40 babilonia ; 41 in abest; 45 
patuere. 
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II. 


EVCHARISTICON * AD ‘IMP * AVG‘ GERM 
DOMITAN 
4 ruducem; 5 caenae; 6 consurgere ; 
9 odoratas. smirna (J. m.; smy- 2. m.); 
12 Immortale; 13 hic; 14 Te ne; 15 
curam ; 17 adsurgere; 22 nec. excedere ; 


24 campi. operti; 25 Actheros (i 2. m.); 
27 libis. post nitet lacuna est; 28 duos. 
doride ; 34 laborat ; 37 lyeus ; 38 in nixa ; 
41 uultu sed; 48 Menbra therapnea; 54 


sacro: 56 palleneos phebum; 61 Lumina ; 
66 flaca ; 67 induet. 


IIT. 
VIA * DOMICIANA. 

2 aequoris; 4 libicae; 13 Quis; 19 
lumina. caluum; 20 seuis. grauatas; 21 
Et; 23 graues; 24 sibillae; 27 uno; 33 
tacentes ; 40 lalor inchoare ; 43 fossos; 46 
Et ; 48 gonfis; 50 cedunt; 51 leuant ; 52 
saxai (i linea expunctum); 53 sordidoque 
tofo; 57 mestum; 59 cleuiae; 62 Et. fra- 
gror; 63 ethon. hine hinc et ; 64 marsicus ; 
65 crine; 66 sason; 67 At. umidumque ; 
68 ulms; 70 reclinus; 73 Quis; 74 It; 
78 per uiusque ; 80 Adsueram; 81 struc- 
tusque; 83 arbiteri (i linea expunctum) ; 
86 siuis; 87 pudorem; 88 caelo; 89 Tirr- 
heni. obluat ; 90 ciniphius tacente ; 95 par- 
iterq(ue) (e 2. m.); leuarat ; 96 mamorata ; 
98 belligeris. tropeis ; 100 imbri; 101 fecti- 
tur ; 104 ipso; 112 thiberim ; 114 uno; 118 
Profest calchidicas ; 119 ropone ; 125 fauete ; 
126 harenas ; 132 quaerens (a 2. m.); 138 
hemus; 140 conditumque; 141 chartis; 
143 Per lustra ; 145 Vidi. series merentis ; 
146 Pro nectant ; 150 adisse ; 151 seuectus ; 
153 arctus; 156 siderar (r linea expunc- 
tum) ; 159 Sandes. abnuesque ; 162 gerente ; 
163 senescat. 


IV. 
EPISTOLA * AD * VICTORIVM * MARCILLVM. 


3 harenas; 5 Contimuo. thibridis; 6 
coercet; 8 Ile; 9 uertite; 10 primam ; 
13 lantrantibus ; 16 horreus ; 17 amenaque ; 


18 quae nam ; 21 morum ne ; 22 Ingeniiue ; 
23 An ne; 24 Tyrihenasque ; 26 geminas 
30 aperit faretras ; 32 Alpheos per mulcet ; 
33 chelis ; 36 postis ; 37 tacitae ; 38 solidos 
nomis ; 40 labet ; 46 eliconia ; 47 imbelles 
(le 2. m.). rlaurus ; 53 ignano. cordas ; 57 
sic. pergant ; 58 post habito ; 60 obliquae ; 
62 thiles; 63 datus; 64 pontentis; 65 
menbra ; 66 haut Baehrensii abest. ; 67 pedes 
(d 2. m.). est; 68 Nittaurus; 70 arims ; 
71 Ipsa. paruaque ; 73 auos prestatque ; 76 
tirio. gloria; 78 calchidicis; 79 ue suus 
eriget ; 80 trinacrius; 81 credet ne; 83 
toto; 84 nec dum ; 85 tuos in fata teate ; 
86 maur (linea expunctum) marucinos. in 
sania ; 87 quaesint ; 90 eliconide ; 92 Voti- 
feraque ; 98 umeri ; 101 penitus (en 2. m.) 
uoti. honorem ; 102 tirintius. 


v. 
(Idem titulus.) 


8 zephiros aquilone fractos ; 9 ueris ; 10 
Crinitus ; 16 Quo. fer uer#t lyeus ; 17 lauant 
lapigeri ; 19 si quando; 21 est (linea ex- 
punctum) post ; 22 hinc ; 24 peramauit ; 28 
Bebriciae strepitus harenae ; 29 Te ne. sir- 
tibus ; 30 nidicas ; 32 sabeis ; 34 Raptasse ; 
38 nesciet ; 42 artae Baehrensti abest. ; 43 
inmensos ; 47 turbae ; 48 libram ; 49 hilaris ; 
52 ne; 54 Nunc et in; 58 Passum. interum ; 
60 ingeminas. 


Wa. 


HERCVLES * EPITRAPEZIOS * NOVI * VINDICIS. 


n 

2 septis ; 3 caena beuigni ; 5 manent; 6 
a; 8 fasidis ; 10 p (linea expunctum) gener- 
‘osior ; 11 concylia; 12 elicone; 14 sum- 
mum ; 15 helisiis; 17 tirintia ; 18 eritreis ; 
19 habitumque; 21 corpere caeras; 25 
Haec ; 26 caeli; 27 piseo; 28 Quid poli- 
cliteis ; 29 apellen ; 30 Monstrauit. chelin ; 
33 Amphitriomades ; 35 artus ; 36 seseque 
uidendum ; 37 Indulssit ; 39 Stett. pedum ; 
40 menbra; 43 Ac spatium. forme; 45 
curis ; 47 ideis. thelcines ; 48 stolidus; 51 
parti. admisata ; 52 taleae. tegea ; 53 oeteis ; 
55 uultus; 57 leuae. sedis; 58 et cultum 
nemeo ; 59 polleus; 62 Prestabatque; 64 
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ad; 65 Hine. opinas ; 67 magna ; 78 italiae 
per fusum; 79 portentem; 80 et cum. et 
cum lenea; 81 merens comis ire nep (?) 
(linea expunctum) nefandis; 82 sacrilegas. 
artes ; 83 meritaeque. sgunti; 84 immisit ; 
85 aera; 86 Egregia. domos (J. m. ; -us 2. 
m.). conuivia sibillae; 88 Adsuetum ; 90 
tirintia ; 91 castra ; 94 s (linea expunctum) 
uestinus aquis; 95 incarae; 96 diuumque 
(que linea expunctum) ; 98 chelin ; 99 solemni. 
carmine ; 101 Strymphalon, erimanton; 103 
(1 linea expunctum) ; 105 libres cithiae- 
que; 107 syllae. 


Vil. 
ODE LYRICA * AD ‘ VIVIVM ‘ MAXIMVM. 
1 sociata ; 2 herois; 4 givos ; 5 liricae ; 
9 tempto; 10 mrito; 15 fessor ; 19 latice- 
mue motus; 20 amnis; 24 Heret; 27 
Temptat ; 34 imyucus; 35 propinquo; 36 
amici ; 46 eum tuleras ; 47 frenate. 


GRATVLATIO AD * 1VLIVM MENECRATEN. 


1 Pandere (re linea expunctum) sorores 
(linea expunctum) fores. sabeis ; 2 imple; 3 
menecrates ; 6 secreta ; 8 dicachen necnon ; 9 
Surrentiua ; 11 Circumit; 12 libica. hastai 
(i linea expunctum) ; 15 dulcis. tumultus ; 19 
lauro ; 21 ger (linea expunctum) tergeminae. 
letabile ; 24 mutata ; 25 uirili ; 26 Robore 
sed iuuem letam dat; 28 palestris; 29 
amycleos ; 32 rarissime ; 34 Tanta ne; 38 
redmiere chelin; 40 cantu. sed; 41 tua. 
(tu Baehrensii est error typographicus) ; 46 
ab anxia; 49 eumeliss; 50 acea; 52 ly- 
gurgi; 53 Targeta; 54 patrii; 55 fossam ; 
57 placidus ; 59 hac. 


EX: 


ENDECA SYLLABI * LOCOSi* ADPLOTIVM ‘GRY PVM. 


2 gripe; 4 post hoc aliquid mih (mihi 
nuvrg. 2. m.) remittas ; 5 gripe; 7 cartha; 8 
umbilicus ; 11 libicis; 12 miliacum; 13 
bizantiacos colunt; 21  libelliones; 22 
gaiano; 23 adeo ne; 24 Caesis. sicca ; 
25 luridae ue; 26 Carthae thebaicae 
ue caricae ue; 28 cattanorum; 29 euly- 


china; 30 Bullorum. tantum; 31 leues ; 
34 graue debiliY ue perua; 35 falisci; 36 
oxyforum ue caseus ue; 37 nitidantis af- 
pronitri ; 38 ums; 39 defructa. ceno; 40 
nec. caereos ; 41 Cutellum; 43 patiuas in ; 
44 sinthesin ; 46 certa (c 2. m.); 49 Inla- 
tam (finis folit 103.) sed In latam (initiwm 
folii 104). dixere ; 53 gripe ; 54 me. lepori ; 
55 endecasyllabos. 


P PAPINI STACII SILVARVM LIBER 
EXPLICIT INCIP LIB’ V° 
STACIVS ABASCANTO SUO SALUTEM. 


6 prestas ; 7 et. pars et nulli; 9 uolup- 


n 
tas=. hine; 10 yec (n 2. m.); 11 priscilla ; 
12 post hoc; 14 cofiitor; 16 uisum. iam 


EPYCEDION * IN * PRISCILLAM * VXOREM. 
1 caeras ; 3 Huic; 4 moretur (~ 2. m.) ; 


n 
6 Fidiaca. uata (n 2. m.); 11 rarissima ; 13 
lira ; 15 aut. sepulchro ; 19 Nigra. quaestu 
miseramque accessus. ; 22 ui (dine expunc- 


tum) " iustos (in 2. m.) ; 25 Ad foret ; 27 fi 
(linea expunctum) fila; 28 comis (prima 
linea litterae m est 2. m.); 32 habent ne. 
etiam num haec ; 33 si pelea ; 34 mesti ; 36 
adfrangere ; 39 uidet ; 44 in abrupta. ca- 
tenae (e linea expunctum) ; 45 nuptuque ; 49 
praecatur ; 51 proaui seu ; 52 falsoque ; 57 
frigius ; 58 Dulichii ue; 59 miceneo; 60 
babilonos. lidae; 61 JTudorumque; 64 
maioribus ; 66 et maiora uacasset ; 74 ad 
oras ; 76 uauamque ; 81 arctos ; 82 rotagae ; 
83 iubatis ; 84 umeris. tempus ; 89 eufrates ; 
91 thyle ; 92 laceras ; 93 fumosa ; 96 Inter- 
missus (quis Buehrensii abest) ; 100 libre ; 
102 excelsis; 104 giro; 106 uelut; 110 
cene; 112 merentis; 113 ausonio; 114 
Quem ; 115 cuius. thirsi; 117 probitas ue ; 
122 mouet; 123 parti. Sabino; 125 ad 
esse ; 126 redeuntibus; 127 illa; 130 fare- 
tras ; 13] inter cludere ; 132 puluerea; 133 
Caesari; 136 mestaque; 159 nullam ne 
notauit ; 143 mestum; 144 “dextro ‘tam ; 
147 Adflantur ; 148 rapidae; 156 tendun- 
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u 
tur ; 161 nequiquam ; 164 nnmen ; 165 est 
ne; 168 baratro; 172 reuersa; 173 ulms ; 
175 dulcti; 176 Tum; 177 possim; 179 
praecor ; 180 Poctora; 181 mostis; 188 
Inrequietus (r 2. m.); 191 signet; 193 


helisias ; 198 niduos (a 2. m.) clamare (J. 
m.; 2. m. clamore); 202 agit. conspecta 
coniuge segnis; 203 Odrisius; 205 Illae. 
“recte ; 207 Sec (uel Set). ducis mirandaque ; 
211 sabei; 213 palestinis. hebreique;, 214 
Corstiaeque. cynireaque ; 215 serium tirio- 
que ; 218 adbusta; 224 ideos; 230 Sicca- 


r 
tum. mamor; 232 Effugies. gnosis; 233 
tolo; 234 haud; 237 Assidue. sepulchrd ; 
238 haec. piefate (marg. 2. m. pietate) ; 
245 augusta; 252 cumba; 253 siquando ; 
255 eoridas ; 257 helisios ; 261 Placantem. 


II. 
LAVDES * CRISPINI * VETTI * BOLANI * FILII. 


1 tirrhena ; 3 Et ; 4 impellunt ; 5 egeas ; 
7 longon; 11 Quos ue. etiam ne. ppinqui ; 12 
ut ottonos ; 13 augustus ; 14 Succumbitque ; 
15 in honora ; 17 tretus; 18 trabeque ac 
remis et; 19 Augustam; 21 ingera ; 22 et 
Baehrensii abest. generosiss ; 23 stammate ; 


24 demeritos ; 27 cura ; 29 tirios ; 30 umeri; 
32 faretratum ; 39 exorto quae nam; 40 
suscepta; 42 querere. lastris ( postea mutatum 
uerbo castris) ; 43 Metiri; 44 Tot rerum. 
uerend’; 48 friges ; nemea ; 49 cleoneusque ; 
50 alcidae; 54 negantem; 55 Fluctibus. 
fessusque. thylen; 56 potentes; 58 tibi ; 
61 alio; 62 iuuente; 63 Inrepsere; 65 
Occidio et geminam ; 67 umeros ; 68 corri'pit ; 
73 Tunc. probitas; 74 tenens; 75 domos ; 
77 tibi ne. nefonda; 79 praecertere (postea 
mutatum, ut uerbum praeuertere fieret) ; 81 
mertioque ; 84 Parte; 88 Excitat illa die 
saeuo; 97 sed; 99 sodales; 100 Immeritae. 
pallerent crimae; 103 leges seueras; 107 
Haud. romulos (secundum o operit litteram 
ue); 109 temptamina; 110 nec; 112 
sequuntur ; 113 thiberino ; 114 Qui tirihena; 
115 Tendentem. unda; 117 distis. arma- 
tumque; 118 Getulo; 119 inagros; 120 
flagrabat ; 121 haud. giro leuiore; 123 
ogigio. metas; 124 tiriae; 125 magno, 


pulsat ; 128 acteaque: 129 eques umeris ; 
130 Quis ; 131 Nubi geras. caedimus arma ; 
133 Arctoosue; 134 librae. armis; 136 
ante ; 137 umbroso. pauce; 138 solidum ; 
140 magne; 141 Accipiat ; 142 calidonios ; 
143 terre; 145 Adfari uitae specula; 148 


h 
uacantibus; 149 toraca; 150 inteucros 
uictricia, parentis ; 151 foenix ; 156 pilades ; 
157 quippe et cordia uobis ; 159 notis; 160 
Et. questus ; 162 deeris ; 163 circum spec- 
tabit ; 166 cingitque ; 168 Si; 175 Unde; 
178 fortis ; 180 Cassidad. 


III. 
EPYCEDION IN * PATREM 8YVM. 


2 Helisio; 3 praedocte lirae. moueri; 4 
eryyham ; 5 Tesine coryicia; 6 Quitquid. 
monstrabrat ; 7 mens pernasia ; 8 inrepere ; 
9 trepidamque ; 10 Certe; 12 merso; 13 
produxa ; 14 sonanté; 17 Astitit; 18 im- 
motos ; 19 omissus ; 23 notique ; 24 lethei ; 
26 Meonium ascreumque; 28 magna. in- 
genium dolori; 29 caelo; 30 eliconide; 32 
Inrubuit. umentibus hausit ; 33 immunera 
soluo; 34 tacitis que. curis; 35 habente. 
nunc; 36 adclinis. quiestis; 38 Stellatus; 
39 frigio ; 42 si tibi rara sabei ; 43 decerpsit ; 
44 laudae laci sed; 45 o Baehrensii abest. 
uulnera ; 46 quam; 51 sepulchri ; 52 sole- 
mina; 54 unda; 55 fossa; 57 tibi; 59 
Praecinerem gemitum ; 61 tibi. me Baehrensii 
abest ; 62 magniloquio ; 63 toruo; 64 aena 
(prius a 2.m.); 68 inardentem. moritura ; 
69 aliis; 71 eat. modo; 72 iniusta; 76 
frigia ; 77 Astranacta; 80 morte canura ; 
82 Tirihenae; 84 durae philomelia; 85 
Nata. cuncto; 86 Eliadum; 87 frigium ; 
88 fida ; 89 Tepietas; 91 eliconia ; 92 seuo; 
ducere ; 94 Cydalibem; 96 Quis. domos; 
97 coturno; 98 qui. tenuere; 99 oroos. 
leones; 100 utor; 101 uis; 102 ceu; 105 
adflato ; 107 moniciae quitquam prestantias 
artes ; 108 cirene sparte ue ; 109 uetas ; 112 
prestat sed. seris; 114 Ora super gressus 
pilii gregis ; 115 specieque. utroque; 118 
extensis et enim ; 119 Ponere. legit amittus ; 
122 puerique chelin ; 123 mihi; 125 et. cer- 
taminae ; 126 suum latus; 127 sele grauis ; 
129 atinde. post129 nulla lacuna indicata est ; 
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130 Meoniden ; 132 Versus. uictos imma- 
nis; 133 ubi; 135 festina sed ut dux; 138 
in gloria; 139 giro; 140 cestu. clausero ; 
141 Siu. achea; 143 atamantea; 144 Cum; 
147 mores et ; 149 equus; 150 Meonides ; 
151 Ascreus; 152 Pyndaricae. lirae; 153 
Obsicus ; 154 Stesychorusque ; 155 calchide 
saffo; 157 batthiadae. lycofronis ari; 158 
Sofronaque ; 159 adsuetus; 161 Versibus ; 
165 euertice ; 166 tiriheni; 167 propiore ; 
168 ausoni; 170 permissus; 171 aquas 
(linea expunctum) aquis. domos. seruant ; 
172 sibillae; 174 partarumque. canebant ; 
175 decepto; 178 oportae ; 180 probatur ; 
181 Monstrastis aliis; 182 calchidicum. 
uolucre ; 183 Cur frigii lateat coma; 186 
hiberas; 187 achemenium. zeumate; 192 
foenix; 194 Eaciden; 196 phlegreaque ; 
197 Proeligia. rhedis; 199 duorum; 205 
uesumnace; 207 monte ; 209 luotaque ; 211 
mihi ; 213 Sed. lirae ; 214 sepulchro; 215 
eraf ; 216 ad esses; 218 Nota; 219 unis; 
222 Ceditur. achates; 223 hausti; 226 
calchidicae cerialia ; 232 dulYe ; 233 Inuida ; 
234 urguebat ; 235 tua (a linea expunctum) ; 
240 inthalamos; 241 si iungere; 242 et; 
251 tristem; 253 crinisque; 255. opilias ; 
258 segnes labe; 259 sepulchro; 266 si 
Baehrensii abest; 267 helisia; 269 moli- 
tum intartara; 271 Sic chelin odrisiam ; 
272 sic thessalicis admetus inoris; 273 
Silua. filacaeida retulit ; 274 nihl. chelis ; 
277 aetneaque ; 279 ianrior ; 280 Centau- 
rus bydraeque. scillaeque ; 281 caelent ; 284 
Itepii; 285 Inlustremque. letheis; 286 
inrupit ; 288 parte ; 289 inimagine monstrat ; 
293 Creditur. nec non siue. silla. 


IV. 
(Idem titulus.) 
2 Quo ue; 5 trucibiss; 6 adclinata 
8 oeteae. reuisent; 10 spargit; 11 si; 14 
heus ; 17 precatur. 


EPYCIDION * IN * PVERVM ‘ SVVM. 

1 solemnibus ; 2 nec; 6 in accesso; 8 
tantis. lacestis; 9 animaque; 10 quidem ; 
12 orbi; 14 cineremque oculis et crimina ; 
15 uberi (/inea expunctum) uberibus. funerar 
(x linea expunctum); 17 papillas; 18 Quis 
quis. tenere; 20 malas; 24 cum || 
(lac.) terdaua ; 25 Adclinis tumul (/acuna) 
netus, etc.; 26 m (lacuna) singultantia 
uerba ; 27 ly (Jacuna) est atque ira tacendi ; 
29 uictatus ; 32 incertam ; 33 Sciedo chelin ; 
34 incomite. laudare; 35 merui ; 37 Eaciden. 
manabat; 38 blando; 39 uiuos; 45 exso- 
luite ; 46 Ni mirum. mestus. post 46 nulla 
lacuna indicata est; 47 dolens; 48 serua ; 
49 erat absumptae; 51 nox. omina; 52 
maestu ; 53 duro; 54 tracius; 58 rependis ; 
63 Fulmina deinneus. obstesl; 65 causae ; 
66 puppe; 67 Aedituas. uili; 68 sumum ; 
70 Aspexi; carmine ; 74 heu; 75 Rideres 
ingatus ; 76 unum Baehrensii abest ; 77 inde 
Baehrensii abest ; 80 Concupii. gemitum qui ; 
81 Implicuit fixitque. et; 82 questusque 
uulnera caeca ne soluam; 83 uestra; 84 
cadentes Baehrensii abest ; 85 Excepere ; 86 
tenebo. post 87 nulla lacuna est signata. 

FINIS ADEST VERF PRECIVM VVLT 
SCRIPTOR HEBERE. 
A. SouTer. 

Aberdeen. 


A BODLEIAN COLLATION OF A TIBULLUS MS. 


THE written marginalia in printed editions 
of classical authors deserve almost as much 
attention as MSS. themselves, for they may 
contain the collation of some lost MS. or the 
unpublished emendations of some famous 
scholar. Among the Bodleian marginalia of 
this kind have been discovered in recent 
years, (1) extracts from the lost Paris MS, of 
Pliny’s Letters to Trajan (see Journal of 

NO. CX, VGL. XII. 


Philology, xvii. 95), (2) Politian’s collation 
of the lost Marcianus and Mediceus of Ovid 
(see Owen’s edition of the 7ristia, prolegg. 
p. xiv.), (3) a collation of the famous ‘ Codex 
Turnebi’ of Plautus (see Class. Rev. xi. 177), 
to mention but a few instances; and it is 
probable that a systematic search through 
those early editions of the Classics which 
are in the catalogue designated ‘cum notis 
K K 
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MSS.’ would result in equally valuable dis- 
coveries.! A large number of these copies 
provided with marginalia passed into the 
Bodleian from the Library of Dr. Ed. Ber- 
nard (died 1697). He made extensive pur- 
chases at the sale of Nicholas Heinsius’ 
Library in 1683, and seems in fact to have 
secured the cream of the collection.2 I do 
not know whether students of Ovid are 
aware that many of Nicholas Heinsius’ 
copies of Ovid partly with his own marginal 
collations* of numerous MSS., partly with 
collations made by other scholars,‘ passed 
through this channel into the Bodleian 
Library. 

From the same source comes the Bodleian 
volume (Auct. ii. R 6. 28) which forms the 
subject of this article. It is an Aldine 
edition of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius 
(Venice 1515) which contains, written in its 
margins by Octavianus Ferrarius (1518- 
1586), a collation of a ‘codex Romanus 
vetustissimus’® of Tibullus. I give a full 
list of the variants ascribed to this codex, 


1 Let me call attention to a copy of Statius’ Silvac, 
Florence 1480 (Auct. N. inf. i. 6), with this entry at 
V. ii. 48 ‘in antiquo erat venivea.’ 

2 Not however No. 112 of the ‘Poetae in Duo- 
decimo’ in the ‘ Bibliotheca Heinsiana,’ viz. ‘ Teren- 
tius, exc. Rob. Stephanus, 1540...Perpetuus Jos. 
Scaligeri comes, cujus multa leguntur.” What has 
become of this volume ? 

3 Here are their present press-marks: Auct. S v. 
10-12 (=Bibl. Heins. ‘Poetae in 12mo.’ No. 37), 
Auct. S v. 7-9 (=do. No. 38), Auct. S v. 5 (=No. 
648 of ‘ Poetae in 8vo.’), Auct. S v. 2 (=No. 637 of 
do.), Auct. S v. 1 (perhaps=No. 355 of do.), Auct. 
ii. R 6. 25 (=No. 641 of do.), Auct. ii. R 6. 23 (per- 
haps=No. 640 of do.). A good deal may be learnt 
about the several MSS. from the descriptions jotted 
on fly-leaves by Heinsius. And the enquiry of a 
recent editor, whether Heinsius’ ‘codex Neapolitanus’ 
definitely ascribed the ‘de Medicamine Faciei’ to 
Ovid may be answered from Heinsius’ entry on p. 
323 of Auct. S v. 10: ‘In cod. Neap. S. Johannis 
Carbonarii post Artem et Amores leguntur, OVIDIVS 
DE PI..1.OMELA, DE PVLICE, DE MEDICAMINE AVRIVM 
(constat versibus 21), pz sPECVLO (est de medicamine 
faciei), DE NVCB, DE CVCVLO, DE HVMORIBVS, DE 
LVDO SCHACCORVM. Omnia nugatoria.’ 

* Auct. S v. 13-15 (=Bibl. Heins, ‘ Poetae in 12 
mo.’ No. 36), Auct. 8 v. 6 (‘ Poetae in 8vo.’, No. 631), 
Auct. ii. R 6. 21 (=do., No. 639). But Auct. S v. 
3 and 4, with collations, apparently by Nic, Faber, 
do not seem to have come from the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Heinsiana.’ 

5 So styled in the last marginal note (on Dom. 
Mars. 3.). Elsewhere ‘codex vetustus,’ ‘codex 
veterrimus,’ ‘ codex vetus,’ c. antiquissimus, &c. 


with reference to the lines in Baehrens’ 
edition (Leipz. 1878) : 

I. i. 14 deum, 57 curo, Delia; ii. 4 amor, 
10 neu, 16 Audendum est fortes adiuuat ipsa 
Venus, 65 non ego, 80 possit, 97 circumterit® ; 
iv. 83 turpis; v. 7 parce (‘ex codice spectate 
fidei’), 11 te, 35 eurus ; vi. 5 Nam, 11 nunc, 
ut, 12 tum, 34 Seruare frustra, 40 lassa, 48 
sparsit, 71 putor ; vii. 23 possim, 42 cuspide, 
57 nec taceat ; viii. 2 leuia, 22 faciat, 29 ne, 
31 lenia, 49 seu, 57 leuis, 76 dura; ix. 51 
cura, 57 semper sint externa, 80 regno, 81 
dum ; x. 8 dum, 12 micante, 18 ueteres edes, 
63 monuisse. 

II. i. 22 Ingeret, 27 ueteris, 45 antea, 56 
ab arte, 61 exhibitiva, 65 alia; ii. 4 e, 6 
mollia, 7 illius puro, 16 quo; iii. 1 rura 
meam cornute tenent, 2 heu heu, 5 cum 
aspicerem dominam, 11 armenti, 12 pro- 
fuerant, 30 phyton, 34 puella est, 47 mille; 
iv. 4 remittet, 5 urit, 31 sensit, 36 abdidit, 
40 eripiat ; v. 13 presensit, 15 est deest, 21 
Nec, 47 rutilis, 70 portaret, 71 Haec (ut 


vid.), 82 omnis, 86 deficiant, 96 lenis, 97 sua, 


108 heu heu, ista, 122 tua c. s.; vi. 2 ferat, 
6 iuga, 8 portet, 20 et fore cras semper ait 
melius, 23-4 desunt, 36 lenta, 47 duro, 52 
malis. 

Lygd. El. i. 21 meritam; ii. 1 primus, 8 
tedia nata, 9 Ergo cum, 10 supra, 24 pinguis ; 
iii, 29 iuuant; iv. 1 mihi somnia, 9 natum 
in curas hominum, 11 monenti, 22 fessa, 39 
ac, 45 semele, 59 impia, 96 impia; v. 11 
sacrilegi (-is?), egros ; vi. 2 semper sic. 

Pan. Mess. 18 dictat, 20 defl., 64 arces, 
68 undis, 72 serperit (wé vid.), 83 prod. 104 
sinister, 1125 fame, 136 alii, 139 thereo, 
142 ardet, 152 toto, orbe, 160 properet 
deducere, 174 in str. 

Sulp. i. 23 hoc fumet; ii. 1 campi, 19 
nune, 20 tange ; iii. 17-19 At nunc tota tua 
est te solum candida secum | cogitat et 
frustra credula turba sedet | Phoebe faue. 
etc., post v. 16; iv. 4 dederant, 7 per te ; v. 
7 neue id, 19 ueniet. 

Sulp. Epist. iii. 2 sinet ; v. 5 ah. 

Epigr. i. 1 nobis, 15 hoc tibi, 17 heu heu 
(ut vid.), cedo, 22 nocte. 

Dom. Mars. 3 miseros. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


6 Ad. ii. 26. Securum...Venus] sic Aurispa Seneca 
aliter presidio noctis sentio adesse deam. 
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THE ‘CODEX ROMANUS’ OF CATULLUS. 


In the Classical Review for July, 1896, I 
published a brief statement to the effect 
that I had found, in the Vatican Library 
in Rome, a Catullus MS. ‘of high import- 
ance,’ which I thought to be ‘at the least 
next to O and G in rank, and, in all proba- 
bility, of the same rank,’ and which prom- 
ised “to be of great service, not only in 
confirming O and G where they agree, and 
giving a ‘casting vote’ where they disagree ; 
but also in throwing light upon the relation- 
ships of other MSS., and upon the history 
of the marginal and interlinear variants in 
various MSS.” I added that my collation, 
together with a discussion of a number of 
points of interest, would appear in the 
following winter in Vol. I. of the Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. The date of the announcement now 
seems remote, and I have for some time felt 
that I owed it to students of Catullus, and 
especially to the readers of the Classical 
Review, to state that I was not, as might be 
surmised, seeking a quiet oblivion for a 
regrettable rashness of judgment, but that 
the busy cares of a professorship in a new 
University, and the responsibility of the 
Chairmanship of the Managing Committee 
of the School in the service of which I 
discovered the MS., have left me little time 
for the very considerable labour of the 
preparation of my collation for print, and 
the incorporation with it of the collations of 
four other Vatican MSS. of Catullus, made 
at my suggestion by students of the 
School. This feeling received confirmation, 
when, on my return from a vacation in 
which I was beyond the reach of classical 
journals, I read the article of Professor 
Schulze in Hermes xxxiii., 3. In this 
article Professor Schulze says that, some- 
what more than a year and a half ago, there 
ran through the daily papers, as well as 
through the classical journals, a statement 
that I had had the good fortune to find a 
MS. of Catullus, ‘durch welche die Hand- 
schriftenfrage des Dichters endlich geldst 
sei:’ that the announcement aroused a 
pleasurable interest among all students of 
Catullus ; that a fuller statement had been 
made by me in the American Jowrnal of 
Archaeoloyy, Second Series, 1897, 1, p. 36 ff., 
‘leider ohne genauere Angaben dariiber, 
wodurch sich denn eigentlich die neu ent- 
deckte Handschrift vor allen iibrigen aus- 
zeichne ;’ and that, so far as he was aware, 


no further communication had been made 
upon the subject. He adds that, being in 
Rome in the Easter vacation of the present 
year, he collated the greater part of the MS. 
‘Leider,’ he continues, ‘ wurden meine hoch- 
gespannten Ewartungen vollig enttauscht. 
Die Handschrift des Mr. Hale (cod. Ottob. 
1829) stimmt mit den anderen bereits 
bekannten Codices des Dichters, namentlich 
dem cod. M in Venedig’ (which, it will be 
remembered, Professor Schulze collated for 
his edition of the year 1893, after Professor 
Ellis had called attention to it in his edition 
of 1878) ‘so sehr iiberein, dass ich nicht 
sehe, wie die Kritik des Catull durch sie 
weiter gefirdert werden kann.’ He then 
cites a number of readings which M and R 
have in common, and goes on: ‘Ich habe 
den gréssten Theil der Gedichte verglichen 
und kaum eine neue, jedenfalls keine werth- 
volle neue Lesart gefunden, wohl aber 
iiberall dieselben Liicken, dieselben Schreib- 
fehler, dieselben Versuche Unleserliches zu 
entziffern, dasselbe Aeussere sogar der 
Handschrift wie in den anderen. Sie bietet 
Varianten zwischen den Zeilen und am 
Rande, aber auch sie sind meist bekannt.’ 
Specimens follow, and a brief note upon the 
divisions of the poems by spaces or marginal 
indications. Professor Schulze adds that 
the codex is soon to be published in fac- 
simile by Danesi in Rome, so that every one 
will be able to form his own judgment of 
the value of the ‘ merkwiirdige Handschrift,’ 
and concludes as follows: ‘Aufgabe des 
Mr. Hale aber wird es sein nachzuweisen, 
was diese WHandschrift gerade vor den 
anderen voraus hat und inwiefern der Text 
der Gedichte Catulls durch sie eine neue 
kritische Grundlage gewinnt.’ 

The unfavourable opinion of Professor 
Schulze, especially within the lines of a 
province to which he has for so many years 
devoted himself, ought naturally to carry 
weight, and would seem to have disposed of 
the merkwiirdige Handschrift, and of its 
discoverer. An immediate rejoinder, or an 
immediate confession, seemed advisable. 
But it was too late to hope to get an answer 
into the following number of the Hermes,— 
the place where it should properly appear,— 
and I must therefore ask students of 
Catullus to suspend judgment, and wait for 
the appearance of a brief article which I 
trust the editors of the Hermes may accept 
for a later number, and for the collation 
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which I hope will appear before many months 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
Second Series,—the official journal of the 
American Archaeological Institute and of 
the American Schools of Classical Studies 
at Athens and Rome. Meanwhile, post- 
poning for the present certain very impor- 
tant points of fact which will be at issue 
between Professor Schulze and myself, I 
beg to comment briefly upon the general 
scope and method of his article. 

That it should have appeared at all 
excited my surprise. I should rather have 
expected a private letter, asking me if the 
collation would not soon be ready,-—such a 
letter, in fact, as I have received from 
Professor Ellis, who, though so deeply 
interested in the new MS. as to have gone 
to Rome to study it personally, was not 
only unwilling to put the statement of his 
own opinion into print until I should have 
an opportunity to express mine in con- 
nection with my collation, but, with the 
greatest delicacy and consideration, would 
not even discuss the MS. in a public lecture 
before the University of Oxford, until he 
had my consent,—of course most willingly 
given,—to do so. 

If, however, Professor Schulze was to 
write upon the subject at all, I should not 
have expected that he would content himself 
with remarking the correspondence of the 
readings of R with those of other known 
MSS., and especially with those of M. I 
should have expected him to settle in his 
own mind precisely what these corres- 
pondences mean. In his edition of Catullus, 
he has treated M as the best representative 
of one tradition of the lost Verona MS., 
distinct from those represented by O, G, and 
D. R, which agrees with M as no other 
MS. does, would seem to offer him,—if he 
could no longer wait for the appearance of 
the collation of R, and the expression of the 
views of its discoverer,—a most interesting 
field of inquiry. Is Ra copy of M, or M a 
copy of R, or how are they related? And 
is either of them a copy of the lost Verona 
MS., or are they copies or more remotely 
related descendants of a lost copy of that 
MS.? The settlement of this question 
might also lead the way to the settlement 
of another question which certainly is not 
without bearing upon the text of Catullus, 
namely that of the origin of this and that 
among the variants found in the various 
MSS. Professor Schulze dismisses this 
matter lightly with the statement ‘sie bietet 
Varianten zwischen den Zeilen und am 
Rande, aber auch sie sind meist bekannt.’ 
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But it is not sufficient merely to possess a 
collection of variants. The question is, 
what is the value of each of them, 7.e. what 
is its origin? Does it come down from the 
lost Verona MS., or is it an emendation by 
an Italian scholar of the fifteenth century? 
The settlement of this question is not to be 
reached by the mere remark that most of 
the variants found in R are already known, 
but through the determination of the rela- 
tion of the existing MSS. to one another, 
and to the lost Verona MS. 

Again, I find it remarkable that Professor 
Schulze speaks of tue new MS. as having 
even the same external appearance as the 
others. As what others? He has especially 
mentioned O and M. O and M have not 
the same external appearance. M, though 
I shall at a later time be able to date it 
with a good deal of probability before 1412, 
is written in a humanistic hand much in 
advance of its time, while O is written in a 
North Italian Gothic hand. If, on the 
other hand, the external appearance of R is 
like that of O, the circumstance is certainly 
noteworthy. Asa matter of fact, O, G, and R 
resemble one another in their style of writing, 
and all three are obviously older than any 
other Catullus MS. known to exist. This 
should be evident to the eye, even if one 
fails to see the very striking internal 
evidence of the same thing. Moreover, I 
am surprised that Professor Schulze should 
have seen no significance in the fact that, as 
mentioned in my Report in the American 
Journal of Archaeology to which he refers, 
the MS. once belonged to Coluccio Salutati. 
Coluccio died in 1406. This brings the MS. 
pretty near to the dates assigned hitherto 
to O and G. Further, Coluccio himself 
cites Catullus, in a letter written as many 
as ten years before this time (Novati, Epis- 
tolario di Coluccio Salutati, III. p. 46). 
Thus the probable latest date of the writing 
of R is pushed pretty well back. Further, 
how could Professor Schulze, with the fact of 
Coluccio’s ownership in mind, help being 
forced to pause and consider the meaning, 
for this MS., of the letters written by 
Coluccio to Benvenuto da Imola on the 25th 
of July, 1374, and to Gaspare de’ Broaspini 
on the 20th of July, 1375, and the 16th of 
November, or the 17th of October (for 
there is a doubt about the month), 15754 
How could he then, recalling Chatelain’s 
comment on the probable meaning of the 
ete. in the qn casignorius laborabat in 
extremis etc. on the last page of G, have 
failed to surmise that (as I myself have 
come to believe probable), a copy of V was 
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made under the direction of Gaspare, 
finished on the 19th of October, 1375, and 
sent to Coluccio; and that from this copy 
a scribe wrote the MS. which has now been 
found in Rome, leaving out entirely, as 
unessential, the address to the reader at the 
end, while another copyist, at this time or 
later, wrote the MS. G, copying most of the 
address to the reader, but dismissing all 
that came after the laborabat in extremis 
with the phrase etc.? If these surmises are 
probable, they certainly open up considera- 
tions which are not without consequence for 
the critical foundations of the study of the 
text of Catullus. In a word, Professor 
Schulze ought, in my opinion, to have seen, 
on many grounds, that the MS. deserved 
a good deal more than the passing glance 
which his work shows that he has given it. 
As for myself, my belief is that the 
collation of R, while it, of course, will not 
transform the text of Catullus (Professor 
Schulze himself has pointed out, in urging 
the value of M in an earlier article in the 
Hermes, xxiii. p. 591, that not even the 
discovery of O was able to do this, since all 
our MSS. go back to a common source), 
will, taken in connection with other colla- 
tions that need to be made, enable us to 
determine once and for all on what the 
critical foundations of the restitution of the 
text shall be based. I believe that I see, 
with great probability, what these founda- 
tions will be. But complete certainty can 
be attained only by one who has before him 
complete collations, not only of the three 
great MSS. (for I still, in spite of Pro- 
fessor Schulze’s disappointment, regard R 


as a MS. of the same rank with O and G), | 


but of a sufficient number of the seventy 
or more secondary MSS. to represent fairly 
well the whole mass of tradition for which 
they stand. Messrs. Burton, Denison, Tam- 
blyn and Holmes, members of the School 
in Rome during my Directorship, collated 
four MSS. in the Vatican, to which I shall 
attach the sigla W, X, Y, and Z. Messrs. 
Shipley and Dixon, likewise members of the 
School, collated A and B respectively, soon 
afterward. Mr. Dixon has since that time 
returned to Europe to make collations of 
P (Parisinus 7989), C, A (Ellis’s La1) La?, 
Rice. 606, Vaticanus 1630, D, H, L, and M. 
He was recalled to this country before the 
last four collations were made, but I have 
since provided for them. With the help of 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Washburn, Fellows of 
the University of Chicago, I plan to put out 
a complete collation of ABCDGHLA 
La? MOP RT Vat. 1630 WX Y Z and 
Ricc. 606, together with the conclusions to 
which we come with regard to the main 
lines of descent, and the very complicated 
inter-relationships, of the secondary MSS. 
This done, I propose to publish a continuous 
restored text of the lost Verona MS. 
(uncertain restorations being indicated by 
underlining), with a critical apparatus 
comprising the readings of those MSS. 
which have survived the tests. I hope 
that by that time Professor Schulze will 
have been able to give a little more thought 
to the matter, so that he will not say of these 
things, as he has done of R, that he does 
not see ‘wie die Kritik des Catull durch sie 
weiter gefordert werden kann.” 
Wm. Garpner HALe. 
The University of Chicago. 


STARKIE’S WASPS 


The Wasps of Aristophanes: with Introduc- 
tion, Metrical Analysis, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary, by W. J. M. Srarkie, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.’s Classical 
Series. 1897.) 6s. 


THE preface states that this edition ‘is in- 
tended to supply a general introduction to 
the study of Aristophanes.’ It may be 
doubted whether the Wasps is the best play 
with which to introduce a beginner to 
Aristophanes: the details of the Athenian 
law-court system are not of much interest 


OF ARISTOPHANES. 


to modern readers, and there is nothing in 
the play, except the Marathon chorus, which 
is up to the poet’s highest level. Apart 
from this there can be little fault to find 
with the way in which the editor has done 
his work. The book is not, like so many 
publications intended for school use, a mere 
epitome of matter to be found in previous 
editions. Mr. Starkie shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature bearing on 
Aristophanes and his times, and he has pro- 
duced an edition of first-rate importance 
which should satisfy the requirements, not 
of beginners only, but of advanced students. 
A specially valuable feature of the book is 
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the introduction, which contains a full 
account of the structure of an Aristophanic 
drama and of the metres employed, giving 
much information not hitherto brought to- 
gether in a form accessible to English 
readers. The bibliography of Aristophanic 
literature will also be found very useful. 
In an edition meant for beginners it might 
have been well to add a short sketch of the 
development of Athenian comedy and of 
Aristophanes’ career: nearly all that 
would be needed is to be found scattered 
through the notes, but it would have been 
more conveniently available if brought to- 
gether in the introduction. 

The text has been carefully treated. The 
more important variant readings and sug- 
gestions are given at the foot of the page, 
and points of special difficulty are thoroughly 
discussed in a critical appendix. The new 
emendations proposed are not numerous, but 
are in every case worth consideration. Mr. 
Starkie has followed Zielinski in transposing 
lines 1265-91 and lines 1450-73. The 
alteration is a plausible one and would cer- 
tainly have been worth mention in the 
notes ; but it is doubtful whether rearrange- 
ments of this kind deserve to appear in the 
text. The gain in logical connexion is 
slight, and the departure from the old num- 
bering of the lines produces a good deal of 
confusion. 

The notes are full and accurate on both 
grammatical and historical points: the 
translations given are usually vigorous, and 
succeed very satisfactorily in preserving the 
order of the words, a point of much impor- 
tance for the appreciation of Aristophanic 
humour. Mr. Starkie has perhaps now and 
then gone rather too far in his attempts to 
give his commentary an up-to-date flavour : 
for instance his explanation of the pavreéa of 
Eurycles by a reference to Trilby (note on 
line 1022) is unnecessary and will, we may 
hope, before long be unintelligible. On the 
other hand all students of Athenian history 
will be grateful to him for the note (line 
895) in which he illuminates the description 
of Cleon as xiwy tod djov by quoting Heine’s 
picture of Cobbett. 

The passage in the Wasps which presents 
most points for discussion is no doubt 
Bdelycleon’s speech (lines 650-718). It 
seems clear that Bdelycleon is here the 
mouthpiece of the political views held by 
Aristophanes and the party of young aristo- 
crats with whom he was in sympathy ; and 
the speech is consequently of first-rate im- 
portance for the comprehension of the poet’s 
general standpoint, as well as for the light 
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which it throws on questions of Athenian 
economy. Mr. Starkie’s notes are here as 
usual careful and instructive, but it seems 
to me that he has not quite grasped the true 
force of the argument. He adopts Rogers’s 
view that the dpyxaia vooos attacked by Bdely- 
cleon is not the jury system in general, but 
the alliances between the demagogues and the 
dicasts ; and, if I understand him rightly, 
he thinks that Aristophanes wishes to break 
up this alliance by showing that the dicasts 
are unjustly deprived by the demagogues of 
their due share of the state revenues. 
Surely the more obvious view is the right 
one, and what Aristophanes means to attack 
is the jury system as a whole; though no 
doubt the attack is to some extent masked. 
But when he complains with mock sympathy 
that the jurymen’s fees do not amount to so 
much as a tenth of the entire revenue of the 
state, the irony is unmistakable: the 
audience are meant to feel, not that the 
dicasts are underpaid, but that they are 
scandalously overpaid. If this is the inten- 
tion of the passage, we must make allowance 
for it in drawing conclusions from the 
figures quoted. It is to Aristophanes’ in- 
terest to make as high an estimate as 
possible of the expenditure in dicasts’ fees : 
consequently we may expect to find that the 
figures on which this estimate is based are 
considerably exaggerated: and this fact has 
been generally recognized, though on Mr. 
Starkie’s view of the passage the exaggera- 
tion would be inexplicable. It is also to 
Aristophanes’ interest to give a low estimate 
of the total revenue, so as to make the dis- 
proportion between the two senses appear 
more glaring ; and this is a strong ground 
for believing that the 2000 talents is an 
understatement, rather than, as usually sup- 
posed, an overstatement; though in the 
absence of corroborative evidence the point 
must remain doubtful. 

The note on line 56 makes I think an 
unnecessary difficulty of the relations be- 
tween Eupolis and Aristophanes. We know 
that the two dramatists were political allies 
and collaborated in the Knights : and we also 
find that they seem to take every occasion of 
attacking one another in their plays. Mr. 
Starkie and others have invented a breach of 
friendship to account for this: but it seems 
more natural to suppose that these attacks 
were merely an ingenious arrangement for 
mutual advertisement. Most of the criti- 
cisms which Aristophanes brings against the 
dramatic methods of Eupolis would apply 
equally well to his own. In lines 407-8, 
where the best MSS. give 
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ds waidia, Ocire Boare, 
Mr. Starkie has adopted the reading Baddvres. 
It is no doubt true, as he says, that the 
ivaria must belong to the chorus, but I do 
not see that this is inconsistent with the re- 
tention of the reading AaBdvres. The old 
men would certainly wear their cloaks while 
waiting in the streets in the early morning: 
then when they prepare to use force against 
Bdelycleon, they give them to the boys to 
hold: this is not incompatible with the fact 
that the boys, or some of them, are to run 
for help. In line 536 the reading of the 
MSS., etzrep, pi yevorl’, Kpa- 
rhoa, is corrected by the ingenious emenda- 
tion Kpatyoas, which is almost 
certainly right. In the difficult passage 
1017 segg. Mr. Starkie provides a satisfac- 
tory construction by altering «is to dare 


(line 1020): but his further suggestion of 
kopnjoa (line 1024) is hardly convincing, 
though éxreAéoa: is no doubt wrong. In line 
1290 éxOyjx.oa is taken as referring to the 
Clouds, but this hardly seems likely in view 
of the fact that Aristophanes elsewhere 
prides himself on the xawdratat didvora of 
that play. 

I have noticed the following misprints. 
In the text line 659 xai should be omitted : 
in the notes, on line 849 for Bdelycleon read 
Philocleon, on line 1312 for Philocleon read 
Sthenelus: on p. 395 for ‘ ciagopa line 60’ 
read ‘ciogopa line 41.’ By a curious slip 
Mr. Starkie speaks throughout the book 
of H. (instead of U.) von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorff. 

R. J. G. Mayor. 


HILL’S SOURCES FOR GREEK HISTORY. 


Sources for Greek History, B.c. 478-431. 
Collected and arranged by G. F. Hitt, 
M.A., of the British Museum. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1897. 10/6. 


Mr. Hitt is a specialist in coins, a subject 
in which the student, if he is to work at it 
at all, must ever be face to face with his 
original sources. It is this, perhaps, that 
has inspired him to come over and help the 
unhappy Greek historian, who is ordinarily 
removed from his evidences by a cloud of 
commentary, and can only get at them by 
undergoing the maximum amount of un- 
necessary labour. Mr. Hill has earned the 
gratitude of all students of the wevrjxovra 
érn. It is possible now to read one’s Busolt 
with profit, without an armoury of books by 
one’s side. I do not say that for a final 
decision on every disputed point it would be 
wise to take this list of sources as exhaustive. 
Space has compelled a certain amount of 
selection, and here and there, as I shall show 
later, perfection will only be reached in a 
second edition. But it would not be going 
too far to say that in nine cases out of ten 
the researcher or lecturer who wishes to 
shake himself free for 2 moment from other 
men’s theories, and review the evidence for 
himself without prejudice, will find this book 
clear and adequate. He would, too, be 
indeed a well-equipped historian if he did 
not here and there find an inscription or a 
reference that had previously escaped him. 


The interesting record of the construction 
of a guard-house on the Akropolis 6[zos] av 
Spaméres pe pede es] (Ch. iv. p. 
196 = C.L.A. iv. p. 140, 26a) will be new to 
some, while many will not yet have read 
their last edition of Busolt thoroughly 
enough (iii. 1, pp. 426, 7) to realise what a 
gap has been filled in our knowledge of the 
events of 446/445. Even in that dry light 
the story reads vividly enough, of how the 
three tribes honoured Pythion the Megarian, 
who saved them in that great débacle, éx 
Tayav dyayov du Bowrav és (Ch, iii. 
p. 131=C./.A. ii. 1675). Though Kohler 
published the article which interpreted the 
epitaph aright in Hermes for 1889 (p. 92 
seqg.), this most exciting of inscriptions 
has not found its way into Beloch (1893), 
Holm (Eng. Trans. 1895), Forbes, Thue. i. 
(1895), nor even into Frazer’s note on 
Pausanias x. 15, 1 (1898). Classen-Steup. 
Thue. i. (1897) mentions it, but dismisses it 
summarily in the most uncritical fashion. 
It will be worth while then for everyone 
—except perhaps Professor Busolt—to read 
through this book on the chance of adding 
to knowledge. 

Mr. Hill himself, however, disclaims 
writing this book for the advanced scholar 
except in a secondary degree. Its main 
object is to be a reference book for lecturers 
and their pupils. There is certainly no book 
in existence on ancient history which could 
be used so well for developing the historical 
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sense and training the power of balancing 
evidence. University teachers could not do 
better than place this in the hands of 
their more advanced students, and set them 
towork out some point from the evidence here 
given. What, for instance, could be better 
practice for a student than to be turned on 
to the three pages on EupBodai . . . Zup- 
Boroa dixac (pp. 40-42) or the list of 
inscriptions grouped under the heading 
‘ Share of Byzantion in the Revolt’ (p. 141), 
and to be asked to form a judgment as to how 
much and how little they proved? Those of 
us who had the good fortune to get our 
introduction to Greek History from Prof. 
Case, will remember that he used to do 
something of the sort with us. But Hicks’ 
Inscriptions, which was our Text Book, is 
for the purpose inferior to the present work. 
It gives only one side of the evidence, and 
it gives too much help. Hicks is indeed for 
this very reason not superseded. Its great 
value lies in its commentary, and commentary 
is of necessity excluded from the present 
work. One can refer a student to Hicks for 
the Chalcis or Methone inscriptions without 
lecturing on them in detail. But Mr. Hill’s 
sources must be added to Thucydides plus 
Hicks as the whole duty of man for the 
Athenian Hegemony. 

On one point a concession may be made 
to commentary without departing from the 
plan of the book. Chapter ii., on the Quota 
Lists, with its excellent section on the means 
for determining dates, is too good not to be 
made better. In its present form its pure 
severity is such that the C./J.A. is a popular 
handbook by its side. That Mr. Hill should 
print inscriptions on Dittenberger’s system, 
with as near an approximation as possible to 
the original alphabet, has many advantages. 
But the old Attic letters are one thing, un- 
explained money symbols another. There 
are many of us, let us frankly confess it, who 
will copy out a section of Hicks’ ‘ Notanda’ 
over the heading of the chapter, even if we 
do not hunger after Kirchhoff’s Index ii. 
I confess that I should be grateful if Mr. 
Hill were to adapt and revise Index ii. for 
his next edition. There are few things more 
stimulating, more suggestive of points of 
research. 

The most obvious point for criticism in 
the whole book is the choice of passages for 
printing in full. Inscriptions have all that 
is relevant in them given at length. But 
in the case of the literary sources, the full 
text is given only for the less accessible 
writers, and mere references for Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and the ’A@yvaiwv It 
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certainly is a shock to find under the heading 
‘The Revolt of Samos,’ one line of Refer- 
ences to Thucydides Book I. and four and a 
half pages of long quotations from Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Aelian, Text and Scholia of the 
Vespae, and Scholia of the Pax. Mr. Hill, 
however, is probably right in the case of 
Thucydides. There will be no reader of the 
book who will not have Thucydides to hand, 
and know to start with, that he is the prim- 
ary authority for the period. If by any 
possibility he does not know it, the pre- 
cedence which Mr. Hill gives the references 
over the quotations will at least challenge 
enquiry. There is not room for everything, 
and the most important has to be assumed, 
taken for granted. We make a present of 
Mr. Hill to Dr. Verrall as an argument for 
his Euripides. The references to Herodotus 
on the other hand, do not seem numerous or 
long enough to justify the same treatment, 
and we are convinced that it is not applic- 
able to the ’A@nvaiwy ToArefa. Important 
as that is for the fourth century, Plutarch’s 
Life of Perikles is a far better authority for 
the wevryjxovra érn. As for accessibility, is 
there not Dr. Holden and the Red Mac- 
millan? Not that it would be wise to give 
the Life of Perikles in references only. But 
a recognition of the fact that Plutarch is 
not rare even in an Undergraduate’s Library 
in the same sense as Diodorus and Justin, 
would make it easier to reorganize the most 
diffuse portion of the book, Chapter VI. 
Whole pages at a time are given from 
Plutarch on Themistokles, and there are 
too many biographical details even about 
Perikles. Space might be better spared for 
the quotation of a batch of out of the way 
references to ‘Athenian Trade with the 
West’ on p. 160. In general, however, Mr. 
Hill has followed the sound principle of 
paying greater attention to the unknown 
than the known, to the doubtful than the cer- 
tain, the scattered than the continuous. It 
is for this reason—and also perhaps because 
numismatists have a special affection for 
Sicily—that he has devoted ample space to 
the Western Greeks. The ten pages on 
Empedokles are a monograph, and an ex- 
tremely interesting one. His manufacture, 
however, of a confectioner’s Bois for sacrifice 
at Olympia does not surely show his ‘ liber- 
ality’ (ch. viii. 175-176, p. 349)? We 
imagine that it was the usual thing for 
victors at the games to offer as good sacrifices 
as that. It should be headed ‘ Vegetarian- 
ism’ or ‘Consistency to Principle’ or classed 
among his ‘ other works.’ 


So much for general criticism. It may be 
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useful to notice a few points of detail that 
eall for zorrection in a second edition. On 
p- 14 (ch. i. 71) the ‘thousand cities’ of 
the Vespae will mislead the beginner if it is 
left as the only quotation under ‘ Number of 
the cities.’ A cross reference to the Zuvré- 
Aaa of p. 20 (ch. i. 93) would help to put 
him on the right track. On p. 19 (ch. i. 84) 
the quotation from Suidas is by itself ob- 
secure. A cross reference should be given to 
Harpocration p. 20 (ch. i. 90), where it is 
stated that Antiphon’s speech was about the 
®dpos. Chapter iii. 95 on p. 104 is mis- 
leading. First comes the Record of the 
Kleonaeans who fought at Tanagra for the 
Athenians, and then in the same section 
‘Note Boiotian Contingent at Tanagra. Cf. 
Plat. Ale. i. 112 C.’ Nine beginners out of 
ten would assume that Kleonae was in 
Boeotia. The ‘cf.’ in front of the Plato 
Reference distinctly implies that the Boeo- 
tians have been already mentioned. It 
should be put into a separate section with 
the note attached. On p. 109 (ch. iii. 112), 
p- 119 (iii. 148), and p. 136 (iii. 230) we 
have Andocides de Pace. 3. quoted for 
the occupation of Troezen, the Five Years 
Peace, and the Thirty Years Peace. It is 
doubtful whether it is fair to spring this 
appalling passage on the beginner without 
some warning. For the mass of contradic- 
tions and confusions it contains, see Jebb, 
Attic Orators i. pp. 130-1. Mr. Hill may 
answer that to annihilate it will be useful 
work for the youthful critic. But he would 
not be prepared for such gross ignorance in 
a man who lived in the fifth century, and I 
should rather not run the risk of his absorb- 
ing as history that after the battle of 
Salamis, but before the fortification of the 
Peiraeus, Miltiades the son of Cimon was 
recalled from his ostracism in the Cher- 
sonnese to make the Five Years Peace, and 
succeeded in preserving it for thirteen years 
till the Aeginetan War broke out, and was 
succeeded in its turn by the Thirty Years 
Peace! <A heading ‘Confused allusion to’ 
would meet my objection. In any case, 
however, if the passage is to be quoted for 
the Five Years Peace, the éry mévre of the 
MSS. had better be retained. It is true 
that Aeschines, who was unfortunate in the 
choice of a passage for his egregious plagiar- 
ism (De Fals. Leg. 172), says orovdas revry- 
xovraereis. But that may have been the one 
thing Aeschines altered. Though nothing 
was too bad for his history, it may have 
struck him as odd that a Five Years Peace 
should last for Thirteen. Andocides on the 
other hand would not have said ‘ Fifty.’ The 


one point that is clear is that he did not 
invent, but strung together in a stupid and 
thoughtless way, all sorts of vague things 
he had heard in childhood, probably (in- 
ternal evidence would suggest) from 6 
& ipeérepos. The events happened, 
but differently, and in another order. He 
had heard of a Five Years Peace, of a Thirty 
Years Peace, and of a Peace lasting Thir- 
teen Years (cf. Thue. i. 87, 6), as he had 
heard of the occupation of Troezen by the 
Athenians, of the connection of Miltiades 
with the Chersonnese, and of an ostracism 
in which his name occurred. He was not 
troubled with arithmetical scruples. He 
could indeed have argued that a Peace may 
go on indefinitely beyond its first appointed 
term. But no ‘Fifty Years Peace’ would 
be simmering in his hazy brain. The only 
examples of a ‘Vifty Years Peace’ were 
those of 421, a date far too near that 
unlucky horse accident of his to be ‘An- 
cient History. He had to remember 
very sharply the events of his early youth. 
Besides in point of fact his subsequent 
allusions to the ‘Peace of Nicias,’ though 
not luminous, show a marked advance in 
accuracy on all that has gone before. After 
all, the real significance of the whole passage 
is the light it throws on the ignorance of 
the history of his country possessed by the 
average Athenian. If Aeschines had not 
done us the kindness of copying, editors 
would have emended Andocides wholesale. 
The excellent collection of evidences for 
and against the Peace of Kallias may be 
slightly improved. On p. 127 (Ch. iii. 184) 
Thue. v. 1, 1, viii. 5, 5 and viii. 56, 4, are 
grouped together under the heading ‘The 
Greek Cities in Asia regarded as Persian.’ 
viii. 5, 5 should alone be retained under this 
heading. v. 1, 1 proves that some Greek 
cities were in fact Persian, and viii. 56, 4 
that the Athenians did not regard the bulk 
of them, if any, as Persian, that the Per- 
sians knew this, and that in spite of not 
expunging their names from the Roll Books 
of the Satrapies, they would have valued an 
official renunciation of the Athenian claims. 
In fact it is the strongest argument for the 
existence of the Peace (see Beloch i. p. 489 
n. 3, Busolt iii. 1, p. 353 n. 1). On p. 142 
(iii. 248, 249) the heading ‘Disaffection in 
Chios’ is not justified by the passages 
quoted. That oneof the Athenian generals 
—it so happened that it was Sophokles— 
should meet Ion at dinner in Chios during 
the Samian War, seems to me the most 
natural thing in the world, especially as we 
are told that he was stopping there on his 
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way to Lesbos. There is no hint elsewhere 
(pace Busolt iii. 1, p. 545) that the attitude 
of Chios was uncertain, till the winter of 
425/424 (Thue. iv. 51), and the passage in 
the IdAas of Eupolis (Kock 232 = Hill, Ch. 
i. 48), whether written before or after this 
suspicion of disaffection, shows at least that 
the general character of the Island for 
loyalty was not low : 


avtn Xios, xadi 
yap vais paxpds, avdpas drav 
denon, 
Kat KadOs, arAnKTos 


On p. 145 (ch, iii. 261) ‘ Boundary of the 
Land of the Athenian Eponymoi in Samos,’ 
is obscure for beginners. They will take 
it as referring to Kleruchs. Write rather 
‘Eponymous Heroes.’ On p. 153 (ch. iii. 
296), to the cross references for the 
Tribute of Lemnos and Imbros should be 
added C.J.A. i. 239, iv. p. 72 (ch. ii. 14), 
and also a quotation from the raéis ddpov of 
425/424 (C.I.A. i. 37), where Béckh reason- 
ably reads [HJEP[AIS TIES]. In a deli- 
cate matter such as the Tribute of the 
Kleruchies it may be misleading to stop 
short of the full evidence. ‘ Hephaistioi’ 
of the Heading is of course a slip. On p. 
155 (ch. iii. 306) a ‘Settlement of the 
Athenians’ at Nymphaeum is not proved 
by the tore Toews exovons TO xwprdv 
tovto of Aeschines in Ctes. 171 (ch. iii. 298 
not 294). Nymphaeum was a Tribute City 
(ch. ii. 307, 8), with perhaps a dpoupd in it, 
as Byzantium and Kyzikus (Aristoph. Vesp, 
235, and EKupolis Kock 233 =ch. ii. 
154 and 155). This is more probable than to 
see a connection with the settlement at 
Sinope (Plut. Per. 20 =ch. iii. 297). 

On p. 169 (ch. iii. 373) the passage in 
which Siris is claimed by Themistokles as 
an Athenian possession should be included 
under the heading ‘Herodotus at Thurioi,’ 
as well as under ‘ Themistokles’ designs on 
and relations with the West’ (ch. iii. 
322). It is probable that the claim of 
Thurioi to the Siritis in the struggle 
with Tarentum was based on some 
version, possibly an exaggerated version, 
of a project of Themistokles (see Busolt 
iii. 1, pp. 518 n. 5 and 536), and that Hero- 
dotus is here repeating a local story. On 
p. 206 (ch. v. 58) ‘The Marine Class’ is a 
bad translation of 6 vavrixds dyAos. One 
thinks at once of émBara. On p. 208 (ch. 
v. 75) Mr. Hill reads in C.Z.A. i. 61 vs. 11, 
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ros det and 
notes ‘EY Z[ANTA lapicidae errore scriptum 
videtur pro EYONTAS. Kirchhoff.’ This 
proposal of Kirchhoff’s was, to say the least 
of it, drastic. Mr. Hill’s reading is, how- 
ever, itself not free from objections. I do 
not know what parallel can be given for 
this use of the Aorist Participle, ‘ those who 
have at the given moment entered upon 
office,’ in a legal formula. But if it were 
allowable, it would surely be better to read 
tov det and save the stone- 
mason’s honour. Gilbert (Eng. Trans. p. 
125) holds with reason that the reference is 
to the dpywv Bacdevs, and not to three or 
all the archons, and if so the plural of rovs 
BaoAéas would merely be a variation for 
det with the singular. As a matter of fact, 
however, the right reading is to be looked 
for on other lines. In C./.A. iv. p. 18 
Kirchhoff himself accepts Sauppe’s con- 
jecture é[édv rus tov 

On p. 230 (ch. v. 199) Mr. Hill quotes 
C.I.A. i. 188 for ‘Expenditure on Festi- 
vals.’ If the duwfeAca here mentioned refers 
to the @ewpixdy at all, it cannot lightly be 
predicated of the Periklean period in face of 
the direct statement in the ’A@qvaiwv 
28, 3, that Kleophon rijy érdpie 
mpatos. As Gilbert (Eng. Trans. p. 338 n. 1) 
notices, it seems more than a coincidence 
that the first trace of the word dwPedria 
should be in an inscription from 410-409, 
the date when in all probability Kleophon 
was just rising to power. Wilamowitz- 
Millendorff, indeed (Avist. und Athen. ii. 
p. 212), does not believe that the dwfedria 
has any connection with the ewpixdy. But 
on either theory Mr. Hill is in the wrong. 
It is an interesting point that in the same 
inscription (vs. 12-14) the younger Perikles 
is mentioned as President or Senior Member 
of the Hellenotamiae in connection with 
the disbursement for this dwfBedia. The 
name has betrayed Mr. Hill into a mistake, 
for on p. 267 (ch. vi. 85) we find another 
mention of Perikles from the same inscrip- 
tion referred to the Elder instead of to the 
Younger. It is probable too, that the 
occurrence of the name of Perikles four 
times on this inscription influenced Mr. Hill 
in his dating of the Oewpuxdv. I wish it 
could seriously be maintained that Plutarch 
(Per. 9), our principal authority for its 
ascription to Perikles, had made the same 
mistake. I fear that the chance that he 
noticed the inscription in situ is a remote 
one, and though certainly the tapiac trav iepov 
tis AOnvaias tapéSocav Tov 
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teiwy Tod we cannot assume 
it as probable that Craterus included it in 
his collection of yydiopara. 

It remains to add a few new passages 
which might be included. On p. 24 (ch. i. 
110) the references to Thucydides on ‘The 
Character of the Athenian Rule’ are inade- 
quate, representing as they do merely the 
arguments with which the Athenians them- 
selves justified it at Melos and Kamarina. 
On the one hand we might have a selection 
of passages, such as Thuc. i. 8, 5-8 ; iii. 10, 
3; viii. 2,2 and 48, 5-6 showing that the 
dominant class in the allied cities felt their 
position as one of degradation, followed by 
the impartial rapa 7d edovAwOy of 
Thue. i. 98. On the other hand might be 
noticed that the poorer classes were in many 
if not all cases Phil-athenian, preferring the 
whips of a foreign djuos to the scorpions 
of their own xaAoi xadyaboi (Thue. iii. 27, 2 ; 
viii. 9, 3 and 14, 1-2). This, however, does 
not prove much as to the actual character 
of the #yeuovia, the patriotism of Greek 
parties being largely dependent on the fact 
of dominance, with its accompanying sense 
of possession. The oligarch of Athens was 
as ready a traitor to avrovoyia as the demo- 
erat of Chios. Some passages are needed 
which will give an idea of material benefits 
or hardships. The locus classicus for this 
is of course the otcav tov Mydixav 
of Thue. viii. 24, 3-5, and this, combined 
with the mAovowraro dvtes tov 
of Thue. viii. 45, 4 might well be brought 
into connection with the recorded contri- 
butions of Chios to the allied forces. A 
few typical figures, too, from the Quota 
Lists, might suggest the small price which 
commercial cities paid for a security such 
as is represented by the dreyiorov yap 
ovens THs “Iwvias of Thue. iii. 33, 2, the 
naiveté with which the traders of the 
Aegean assumed that any ship of war that 
came their way must be Athenian (id, iii. 32, 
3), and the attempt to cope with the piracy 
of even the Karian coast (ib. ii. 69,1). The 
x€dAAat and Ayorai of the Teian Inscription 
of 470 (C.1.G@. 3044) may well be quoted here 
in full, instead of being merely referred to in 
ch. iii. 286a. A cross reference however, to 
ch. iii. 221, 235, 309 and 310 would show that 
this commercial security was partly balanced 
by commercial restrictions. A quotation 
or two from the smuggling scenes of the 
Acharnians would also be valuable, as the 
Ayséves of the Empire must have felt the pres- 
sure and the irritation even more strongly 
than the Attic dyopd itself. Part of the 
Methone Inscription (C.J.A. i. 40), already 
utilized to point other morals, might be 


quoted under a new heading ‘ Relations of 
the Cities of the League with the Interior.’ 
Some cross references to the passages dealing 
with the connections of the Asiatic Cities 
with Persia and the ‘ Demonstration’ made 
by the Athenian fleet in Pontus would make 
this a valuable section. On p. 160, under 
the heading of ‘ Athenian designs on Sicily’ 
might be added the Treaties with Rhegion 
and Leontinoi (C./.A. i. 33, iv. 33a, p. 13), 
which were made in the Archonship of 
Apseudes, 433/432, and therefore fall within 
the period. The Acharnians 606, trois 
Kapapivy kav Té\a xév KatayéAa might be 
quoted in illustration, On p. 172 should be 
mentioned the Inscribed Stones found in the 
Themistoklean Walls, confirming as they do 
in the most direct way Thue. i. 93,2. They 
are C./.A. i. 479, 483 (= Hicks 13, 14. 
Roberts Lpig. 57, 61), C.I.A. iv. 1 4776 
(Roberts 44a) and 7d. iv. 2, 477h (see Lolling 
ad loc.). On p. 192 quote the Acharnians 
508. dyvpa for the and 
for the important part they played in 
Athenian life note the fact that the word 
and its cognates occur nine times in our 
remains of Aeschylus, and five times in 
those of Sophokles, and in probably every 
case with a consciousness of their technical 
meaning. On p. 207 it was surely an over- 
sight not to quote the Humenides 684-709, 
under the ‘ Fall of the Areiopagos.’ Ch, v. 1. 
‘ Position of the Areiopagos after the Persian 
War’ should be moved from p. 199 to p. 207. 
On p. 209 (Ch. vi. 54), the reference to 
Rhousopoulos for Themistokles and the bull 
will in future, of course, be followed by one 
to Wachsmuth (2heinisches Museum, 1897, 
p. 140) or Percy Gardner (C.R. Feb. 1898, 
p. 21). ‘Their explanation of the origin of 
the suicide myth is convincing. 

If an inscription is needed on p. 267, in- 
stead of the unfortunate (./.A. i. 188, to 
introduce Perikles’ Deme, the Theatrical 
Record of his xopyyia for Aeschylus, C./.A. 
ii. 971a, could be inserted with advantage. 
It is of great general interest, and the fact 
that the stone only dates from the fourth 
century detracts little from its value, as it is 
almost certainly an authentic republication 
of contemporary records. On p. 285, the & 
peyiotn yAGrra “EAAnvidwv of Kratinus 
(Fr. 295 Kock) may be added under the 
heading ‘ Perikles’ Rhetorical Style.’ 

In conclusion let me add that this some- 
what long list of criticisms and suggestions 
is only an index of the fact that personally 
I have found Mr. Hill’s book of the greatest 
value, and have had it constantly in my 
hands for several months of lecturing. 

Ronatp M. Bursows. 
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Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii Eapositio Ser- 
monum Antiquorum, von Dr. Paut Wess- 
NER (pp. 82) (from ‘ Commentationes 
Jenenses,’ VI. ii.). Jena, 1898. 


AttHoucH this edition of Fulgentius’ Dic- 
tionary of Old Latin Terms does not claim 
to be final, it is so greatly superior to any 
previous edition that we can now be said to 
have a fairly satisfactory text. And a 
satisfactory text is worth having, for how- 
ever careless in his quotations Fulgentius 
may have been, he cannot be safely ignored 
by students of the earlier Latin writers. 
His illustration in the ‘ Vergiliana Conti- 
nentia’ of the word caiare, to flog: (ad Aen. 
vii, init.) apud antiquos ‘caiatio’ dicebatur 
puerilis caedes, 


quid tu amicam times? ne te manuleo caiet 


has been vindicated from the suspicion that 
has long attached to all his statements by 
the partial decipherment in the Ambrosian 
Plautus Palimpsest of a line of the Cistel- 
laria (v. 252) : 


QUIDTUERGO * * * * * * # TEMANVLEO, 


which can hardly be anything else than the 
passage quoted. 

Lersch’s denunciations of Fulgentius as a 
swindler without a swindler’s cleverness 
(ein héchst geistesarmer Fiilscher), are a 
good deal weakened by Wessner’s demon- 
stration of the utter incorrectness of Lersch’s 
theory of the text. It may be well to 
reserve judgment on the extent of Fulgen- 
tius’ inaccuracy until in the first place we 
have a text based on the collation of a 
sufficient number of MSS., and in the second 
until the relation of the text contained in 
our MSS. to the text actually written by 
Fulgentius has been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. The improved text of Nonius (Bks. 
i.—iii.), which Onions derived from a collation 
of all the extant MSS. of importance, 
relieved that author from a good many 
imputations of misquotation and misinter- 
pretation. It was found that a lost ‘codex 
optimus’ gave many quotations in a correct 
form which had been perverted in other 
MSS., and that some absurd interpretations 
of Old Latin terms were marginal adscripts 
of Carlovingian monks, adscripts which did 
not appear in the archetype of our existing 
MSS. As Helm has pointed out (in his 
review of Wessner in the Berliner Philo- 
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WESSNER’S FULGENTIUS. 


logische Wochenschrift, xviii. 554), the head- 
ings of the paragraphs of Fulgentius’ ‘ Ex- 
positio,’ e.g. (§ 46) QVID SIT EXERCITYS. QVID 
SIC NICTARE, QVID SIT (sic) vVALGIA, look like 
marginal index-jottings of a later date, which 
have found their way into the text; and it 
may ultimately be ascertained that the 
extant version of Fulgentius’ ‘ Expositio’ is 
as much a recast of the original as Paulus 
Diaconus’ epitome is of the work of Festus. 
The carelessness ascribed to Fulgentius may 
in great part be really due to some mediaeval 
abbot who produced this version for the use 
of monastic students. Besides, there is 
every likelihood that the errors of scribes 
have often distorted the author’s statements. 
In the paragraph just cited Wessner elicits 
from the MSS. this text: Exercitus dicitur 
contemptus. Unde et Plautus in Milite 
glorioso ait, 


itane nos nostramque familiam habes 
exercitam 
et ubi supra ait, 
plus uideas ualgis quam sauiis, denique 
omnes nictant eum. 


But it seems to me quite conceivable that 
plus is a corruption of Plautus and has 
occasioned the insertion quam, so that the 
passage may properly run as follows : 


et ubi supra ait Plautus: 

uideas ualgis sauiis, 
denique omnes : 

nictant ei. 


And I am not at all sure that editors of 
Plautus are right in ignoring the testimony 
of Fulgentius to the reading nictant for 
ductant in Mil. 93-4 : 


itaque hic meretrices, labiis dum ductant 
eum, 
maiorem partem uideas ualgis sauiis. 


Here ductant of the Palatine MSS. is con- 
firmed by Charisius (p. 103 K). We have 
not however this passage preserved in the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest, which so often ex- 
hibits a rival version to the Palatine (e.g. 
Epid. 620 grauastellus P, rauistellus A; 
Bacch. 518 dicat iocum P, narret logos A) ; 
and the use of nictwe by the older writers 
in the sense of ‘et oculorum et aliorum 
membrorum nisu saepe aliquid conari’ is 
abundantly evidenced by Festus (188, 7 Th.). 
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It seems to me more possible that nictunt et 
was an ancient variant of ductant eum in 
this line of Plautus, than that Fulgentius 
introduced this word of all others into this 
line of all others through knavery or forget- 
fulness. 

But the question of our author’s trust- 
worthiness cannot be rightly settled till we 
have that complete critical edition of the 
‘ Expositio,’ which it is to be hoped will in 
time be provided by Prof. Wessner. 

Let me offer two contributions to it from 
the Bodleian Library :— 


(J) A collation of a Bodleian MS. (Auct. 
T. 2, 18). This MS. which, like so many 
others, has been brought into notice by Mr. 
Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western 
MSS., is in that catalogue numbered 20627 
and referred to the first half of the tenth 
century. 

§§ 1-23 are in excerpt form, with the 
examples omitted, e.g. ($ 1) Sandapila feret- 
rum mortuorum in quo plebeiorum atque 
dampnatorum cadauera portabantur. 

§§ 24-fin., collated with Wessner’s text: 
24 Quid sint; 25 memmius; 27 ubi tum 
bacade ; 28 antistans (n alt. in ras, ut vid.) ; 
29 erisalo; 30 nauiculae quas drom. 
auerso ; 32 epicarmine pluuiosa ; 32 dio- 
ualares (passim, sed 1. 17 diowole) pamma- 
tius ut paratam (om. Dircen) Nam 
egoita utsuntnunc; 33 gabius nomen 
om.te fori conficiam ussoricina ; 34 om. 
ait om. omnis ; 37 coralaria ; 39 lent- (passim) 

sicea. Lisimachus (sic) ; 40 ed. ab eden- 
do dictum asinaria ; 41 om. ait; 43 mi- 
ropola dicuntur sicut sunt dioualaria ; 
44 Quid sit celox nauiculae quod 
nos blamplum 45 om. in libro; 46 
quid nictare quid ualgia. Exercitus dicitur 
contemptus exercitam contemptam nic- 
tare uero ualgia enim; 47 quid sim- 
plones simpilones conuiuae (om. dicuntur) 

tab. dicitur ; 49 Quid sit congerra 
butrianes ; 50 cistella dicitur capsella ; 51 f. 
scire pec. et haberi cus sydinitam 
fabre dié (sic); 52 conopus coptii me uernali 
alicite (can the original have had copertwm ?) ; 
53 om. ait; 55 uiuat; 56 sudum ora; 57 
tietis biiugis ; 58 sairius mero leta ; 
59 amitenodolo tenebant; 60 manubies 
(passim); 61 Aumatium dicitur — in auma- 
tium ; 62 quorum. 


(2) Marginalia in a printed copy from the 
Rawlinson collection in the Bodleian. 


In a Plantin edition (Antwerp 1565) of 
Nonius Marcellus and Fulgentius, with 
shelf-mark, ‘8° Rawl. 297,’ are written the 
following variants of a ‘vetus liber manu- 
scriptus ’ :— 

Zit. Fulgentius episcopus ad Chalcidium 
grammaticum de abstrusis et inusitatis nomi- 
nibus. 

(The preface is written in full. I give 
merely a collation of it with Wessner’s 
text.) 


Praef. Domine praeceptorum in ob- 
edientia decurtasse abstr. et inusita- 
tis sermonibus interpretari fal. uer- 
borum studens dans § 2 Vespil- 


lones baiuli mortuorum _tamen Nasaetas 
seribit in Europ. libro; 3 plaut. Menae- 
(c)hmis sicut pollinctor dixit ; 4 Bachidis 
uere opus; 5 éxatov mepdovevpa (?) 
apud ins. Blennam sacrificabatur a 
duobus Cretensi uno et uno locro id est 
Timaeo Gortiniensi et proculo locro sicut 
polycrates offerre sine renibus 
Settium econtra ; 6 am- 
biguas uocari; 7 quaesieris; 8 cernentes 
exsultauit ; 9 Larentina ; 11 Epona (?) 
Vertunnus (-unus?); 14 tutabant; 16 
fratri; 19 Tellestide; 20 Textiuill.; 21 
Ennius battenda battatur ; 22 
infrontate girare quid meam uxorem 
mittam catillatum ; 23 forent ; 24 cellarium 
dicimus; 25 Memmius; 26 parasiticiam ; 
28 antistans; 29 Istega est nauis_ post- 
cenium uel tabul. ego ut in istega 
consedi ; 33 Gabius; 37 Coilaria (ut vid.) ; 
38 flocci q. rer. (ut vid.); 39 Gentaculum 
gustatio sicca Lylimachus (sic) in Zesti 
gent. ; 40 oppipera exc. (om. opipare id 
est lucide et delitiose); 41 haeescae fauore ; 
43 ut sunt; 44 quam lembum; 45 pellere ; 
46 et ubi supra ait plus uideas ualgii quam 
sauii denique omnes nictant eum. Nictare 
enim dicimus cinnum facere. Valgia vero 
sunt labeorum in subsannatione pacti sicut 
et petronius ait obtorto ualgit (sic) labello ; 
47 Simpolones simpolator ; 49 bru- 
trianes ; 51 antidamas Aricinashom ; 
52 Alucinari dic. alucitis me 
uernales ; 54 cessit filios ; 58 Sarius 
Maetenia; 59 penes; 62 Delinif. 
litrecius. 


Occasionally the readings of an ‘ alter lib. 
MS.’ are noticed, eg. 2 Manaseas scribit 
Merope libr(o); 4 Baccittidis ; 58 Methema 
(-nia 7). 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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DITTMAR’S STUDIEN ZUR LATEINISCHEN MODUSLEHRE. 


Studien zur lateinischen Moduslehre, von 
Dr. Pai. Armin Dirrmar. 1897. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Pp. xi. and 346. 8 m. 


THE subordinate subjunctive still remains 
the great crux of Latin syntax. It may be 
questioned whether with our present termin- 
ology it will ever be satisfactorily explained. 
But the present work, in spite of serious 
defects, certainly makes an advance in the 
discussion. 

It is in the first part (pp. 1-76), devoted 
to a criticism of Hale’s theory regarding the 
subjunctive after qui and cum, that the 
author is seen at his best. With great force 
and acuteness he assails one after another of 
Hale’s positions, and it must be admitted 
with regret that one more elaborate theory 
has followed those of Hoffman and Liibbert. 
According to Hale the subjunctive in sunt qui 
clauses, and in qualitative clauses generally, 
of which the causal and adversative clauses 
are special cases, is in origin consecutive ; 
the narrative cwm-clause derives its subjunc- 
tive from the tum, cum construction, which 
in its turn is due to the analogy of that 
following is; qui. Thus qui ¢. indie. defines 
the person, gui c. describes him ; cum ec. 
indie. gives the date, cum c. subj. expresses 
the time-quality, or situation. As regards 
chronology, the narrative cum c. subj., like 
the qualitative is, qui c. subj., was developed 
in the period between Terence and Cicero. 
This theory Dittmar attacks on both its 
historical and its explicative side. His first 
object is to show that apart from differences 
of style the Latin usage remained unchanged 
from Plautus to the Augustan and the silver 
age, and that therefore no development can 
have taken place. Even the narrative cum- 
clause, in denying which to the comedians 
Hale could rely upon the long and careful 
monograph of Liibbert, is supported by 
examples from those writers. [Cf. also Hoff- 
mann’s reply to Hale p. 41.] Further, his- 
torical and other inconsistencies are urged 
against Hale’stheory. It must be admitted 
that, though not all the examples quoted are 
to the point, the probability of a historical 
development in the time between Terence 
and Cicero is reduced to a minimum. 

Next, Hale’s terminology is subjected to 
criticism. By the terms essential and unes- 
sential Hale distinguishes the relative clauses 
in such cases as ‘the man whom you mention,’ 
as compared with ‘Caesar, whom also you 


mention.’ This is a real distinction, ex- 
pressed in English by difference of sentence- 
accent: but Dittmar urges that it does not 
correspond to the distinction between 
subjunctive and indicative in Latin. The 
term predicative (implying that the subord- 
inate clause plays the part of a predicate in 
the sentence) as an explanation of the 
subjunctive is also questioned. But when 
we come to qualitative we are really on wider 
ground, since the theory thatin sunt qui non 
habeant, and vatem egregium, cui non sit 
publica vena the qui-clause qualifies is the 
property of all Latin grammarians. Never- 
theless it is not only unproved but untrue. 
Sunt qui non habeant does not mean sunt 
homines tales ut non habeant, nor even sunt 
homines quorum ea ratio est ut non habeant. 
It means simply swnt gui non habent, and the 
problem is to show how it comes to do so. 

Thirdly, the consecutive origin of the subj. 
in nemo est qui faciat is discussed. We see 
that (1) there is no reason why ‘there is no 
one who would do ’ should come to mean 
‘there is no one who does; (2) that the 
transition is no easier in the cases with a 
negative (nemo &c.) than with a positive 
antecedent. 

Two things now are plain. In the first 
place we must, as is generally assumed, derive 
the subordinate subjunctive from an inde- 
pendent traceable use of the mood. Secondly, 
what we really require is a habeant which 
practically means habent. This is the busi- 
ness of Dittmar’s second and constructive 
part, occupying the bulk of the book, pp. 
79-208. The terms employed are ‘ polemical’ 
and ‘sovereign.’ In replies of the types 


(1) A. Bonus est hie vir. 
B. Hic vir sté bonus ? 
Ter. Andy. 915. 


(2) A. Audistine tu me unarrare haec 
hodie ? 
B. Ubi ego audiverim ? 
Plaut. Amph. 749. 


(3) A. Vicine, ausculta, quaeso. 
B., Ego auscultem tibi ? 
Plaut. Mil. 496. 


Dittmar finds what he calls a ‘ polemical’ 
employment of the subjunctive, mentioning 
a supposition which the speaker forcibly 
repels. The same polemical force is to be 
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traced without the idea of repulsion in the 
type 


Mane: hoc quod coepi primum enarrem, 
Clitipho. 
Ter. Heaut. 273. 


where the meaning is neither ‘I should like 
to finish my story’ nor ‘I might finish my 
story,’ but ‘I will, mark me (or ‘ whether you 
like it or not’), finish my story.’ The 
indicative enarro is, on the other hand, 
spoken in a calm, non-controversial, or 
‘sovereign’ tone. This difference Dittmar 
proceeds to follow through the whole range 
of the subordinate subjunctive (and indica- 
tive, pp. 209-310). It is impossible not to 
admire the thoroughness and courage with 
which this enterprise is carried out. But 
nevertheless it starts with a fallacy and 
involves endless artificialities of interpreta- 
tion. A theory which must find a special 
insistence in every quae cum ita sint and 
quae cum dixtisset reduces itself to absurdity. 
The initial fallacy, moreover, is patent. In 
positive sentences the polemical tone is 
wholly imaginary: enarrem means not ‘I 
am, mark me, relating,’ but ‘let me nar- 
rate’ (jussive or rather hortative). In the 
negative sentences, on the other hand, where 
it is really present, it is due, not to the mood, 
but to the context and intonation. Dittmar 
treats as the essential force of the mood 
what is the accident of certain passages. 
This is as if from the casual mention of 
black horses we should insist on all horses 
being black. We may therefore spare our- 
selves the trouble of exemplifying the errors 
of this method in detail. 

It is however worth while to point out 
that there is a subjunctive which may help 
to explain some of the subordinate uses. 
The common senses of an independent 
faciat are 


(1) he may do (potential), 

(2) he might do (remoter potential), 
(3) he would do (optative), 

(4) may he do! (optative), 

(5) let him do (subjunctive), 


Of these, Hale, while admitting (pp. 106-7) 
that there are dependent uses derived from 
(1) (2), (2) and (5), traces the consecutive sub- 
junctive to (3). Dittmar, besides adding a 
use which we think imaginary, admits (3) 
p. 68 and in certain cases (st faciam &e. pp. 
178 sgq.) a modification of (2), which he 
calls the optative of ‘Phantasie’ or, after 
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Lange, of imagination. But there is a sixth 
employment of faciat 


(6) suppose him to do (subjunctive). 


This is derived from the jussive subjunctive, 
which we shall rather, cf. Dittmar p. 92, 
term hortative, since it expresses not merely 
will, but an urging or exhortation. The 
hypothetical sense is a weakening of this 
(as in esto éorw of the imperative), and is 
found in such cases as 


(1) Verum anceps pugnae fuerat fortuna. 
Fuisset : 
Quid timui moritura ? 


(2) Merses profundo: pulchrior exiet 
(or exilit). 


Naturam expellas furca ; tamen usque 
recurret. 


It is clearly present in si sentences of the 
type 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae 


and it may be suggested that we have the 
same in (1) guod sciam and other restrictive 
clauses (2) guae cum ita sint, (3) quae cum 
dixisset ‘imagine him to have now said this,’ 
(4) in quod sentences of the type quod dicat 
‘suppose him to say,’ and in fact in all sub- 
junctive sentences (not optative) belonging 
to what Delbriick calls the prius class. This 
would be not so far from Dittmar’s view, 
as he admits that in some cases the sub- 
junctive is an expression not so much of 
amazement as of reflection, hesitation, un- 
certainty (p. 206, ef. p. 192). But what 
of the posterius clauses? It is possible 
that the consecutive is derived from the 
final, sc. jussive, sense, as the two are 
very often indistinguishable (cf. Dittmar 
p. 91). Thus sunt qui non habeant would 
mean ‘there are some who are not to have,’ 
and the jussive sense passes, as in indepen- 
dent sentences, into the hypothetical. In 
the well-known line of Horace 


Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat 
habere.—£p. ii. 2, 182 


it is impossible not to admit that the two 
moods are contrasted, and the meaning will 
be, ‘There are those who, let us agree, have 
not, (Anglice ‘who shall not have’) yet here 
and there is one who cares not to have,’ It 
is in fact a case of protasis and apodosis. 
For that est gui does not mean a definite 
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person, sc. Horace himself, is plain from 
other passages, e.g., Zp. 2, 1, 63 


Interdum volgus rectum videt, est ubi peccat, 


and humorously evident, as Dittmar ob- 
serves, p. 17, in the passage Od. i. 1 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse iuvat. 


This hypothetical subjunctive may therefore 
help to explain some of the subordinate 
constructions. Note that it explains why 
the Romans never used the perfect subjunc- 
tive after the narrative cwm. In hypotheti- 
cal sentences dixerit! is nearly equivalent to 
dicat, and is a primary tense. 

We must however observe that the occur- 
rence of cum c. subj. in other Italian 
dialects (cf. v. Planta Osc. Umbr. Gramm. ii. 
p. 483, Dittmar p. 323), places the construc- 
tion, as well as others for similar reasons, on 
a new basis and requires us to trace it back 
to a much earlier stage than has yet been 

1 Elmer, however, seeks (‘Studies in Latin Moods 


and Tenses’ pp. 176 sqq.) to prove this to be fut. 
perf. indicative. 


done. The Osco-Umbrian syntax appears 
to be practically identical with the Latin. 

Among the details of Dittmar’s work, 
which contains many valuable collections of 
examples, we may call attention to his ex- 
cellent explanation of wt c. conj. after non 
vereor, as a case of the indignant hoc ego ut 
faciam become hypotactic. Also, his short 
chapter on the acc. c. inf. agrees with the 
article in the Classical Review for November 
1897, in regarding the construction as 
originally exclamatory. He dismisses his 
work in these terms: ‘And so pass forth, 
my book, into the world, put Error to rout, 
advance the Truth, for the welfare of Edu- 
cation and of Science! God’s blessing attend 
you on your way!’ To us the chief merit 
of its constructive part seems to be that it 
seeks the explanation of the subordinate 
subjunctive in the mood itself. It has 
therefore, the opposite merits and defects to 
Hale’s work. For whereas Hale gives us 
much ‘development’ of the constructions 
and scarcely sufficient explanation of the 
exact force of the mood, Dittmar, in his zeal 
for the latter, holds to it too rigidly to 
allow sufficient scope for development. 

F. W. Tuomas. 


KRETSCHMER’S LINLEITUNG IN DIE GESCHICHTE DER GRIECH. SPRACHE. 


Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache, von Paut KrerscumMer. Gottin- 
gen. 1896.1 10m. 


Tuts remarkable and delightful book seems 
to have attracted at present very little 
notice among scholars in this country. It 
must be said at once that the book marks 
an epoch in the study by linguistic methods 
of the early development of the peoples of 
Europe, and does so more decisively than 
any which have appeared since the days 
when the first great comparative grammars 
gave form and substance to the conception 
of the common origin of the Indo-European 
languages. Kretschmer’s masterly collection 
of evidence from every accessible source,— 
tradition, archaeological exploration and 
language,—and his brilliant but cautious 
analysis of its meaning have opened up a 
new province of research, in much the same 
way as did Ridgeway’s application * of the 


1 Sent for review to this journal at the beginning 
of the present year. 

2 In his Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standards, Camb. Univ. Press, 1892. 


comparative method to the study of numis- 
matics. Both books point a long way 
beyond their own limits. 

The reason why Kretschmer’s work has 
met with so little recognition in this 
country is not far to seek. The title is so 
modest as to be quite misleading, especially 
to those who knew the author only through 
his admirable monograph on Greek vase- 
inscriptions, and one or two essays on points 
of Greek phonology. He has indeed ‘intro- 
duced’ the reader ‘to the history of the 
Greek language,’ but he has done not a 
whit less for the ancient languages of Asia 
Minor, the Balkans, Italy, and Central 
Europe. To all these the book supplies, in 
outline, an historical background which is 
both striking and, so far as it extends, 
quite incontestable, though it is here built up 
for the first time. All earlier writers on 
Indo-European origins down to the laborious 
pages of Schrader and the fascinating 
guesses of Canon Isaac Taylor, have felt 
bound to work downwards from the begin- 
ning of things; and even Hirt’s ingenious 
papers in Jndogermanische Forschunge have 
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not altogether escaped from this sterilising 
prepossession. We have been asked to 
summon before our minds a single people, 
speaking Indo-European (of a sort); and 
then to cross-examine them as to where 
and when they lived, what they did, and (in 
particular!) what their children did after 
them. But these ungrateful folk kept on 
saying nothing, or next to nothing, to 
all comers. Kretschmer, for the first 
time, has seriously set himself to work 
upwards from the known historical periods 
through the periods of tradition, which 
immediately precede, to further stages 
which his careful methods are beginning to 
reveal, Schrader and Hirt have asked, 
like so many before them, Where did the 
Indo-Europeans live? Kretschmer prefers 
to enquire, for instance (p. 150), where 
were the Germans living when they bor- 
rowed from the Italians their name for 
‘oil,’ which the Italians in their turn had 
borrowed from the Greeks (Gothie alev, Old 
Latin oleiwom, Greek éXarFov). The phonetic 
changes implied can be shown to have 
happened sometime in the course of a com- 
paratively short period,—600 to 150 zB.c.; 
and it is not the least important of the 
objects which the author has set before him, 
to fix as far as can be done with safety, the 
date of the phonetic changes he discusses. 
Again, how comes it that there are no less 
than forty-six close correspondences in 
vocabulary (with others in inflexion) between 
the Aryan ! and the Italo-Keltie groups, and 
between these only? Some of them are 
most suggestive from the historical stand- 
point ; e.g. Lat. réx, O. Ir. rég- (whence Gothic 
reiks was borrowed before the ‘sound- 
shifting’): Skt. rdj-, and the use of the 
kindred verb (Lat. vegere, etc.) in a political 
sense, which appears in these languages 
alone (contrast the physical meaning of Gr. 
opéyw). Similarly Lat. fldmen=Skt. brah- 
man-, Skt. darya- ‘noble’=Gall. ario- in 
Ariovistus ete. ; Lat. argentum = Skt. rajata-, 
Zd. evezata- (contrast the different suffix of 
Gr. dpyvpos).”. The answer is stated (pp. 
142 and 144) with characteristic caution : 
‘these phenomena can scarcely be explained, 
save by supposing very ancient migrations 
which rendered possible the exchange of 
certain elements of language between the 
most easterly and the most westerly mem- 

1 It is perhaps hardly necessary to stage that 
Aryan is used in the now established sense of Indo- 
Persian. 

2 Some of the more striking of the rest are 
cacsaries : Skt. késara-, res: Skt. rds-, castus: Skt. 
Sistas, rus: Zd. ravaih-, probus : Skt. pra-bhu-, erus: 
Zd. aithu-. 
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bers of the Indo-European family.’ But 
the historical fact thus established is of the 
greatest importance, and it is only one of a 
whole series of equally interesting con- 
clusions based on equally keen scrutiny. 
With regard to the Greeks and Italians he 
concludes (p. 166) that there can never 
have been a unity of language between the 
two groups, but that at some period, 
probably a remote one, the physical boun- 
daries between them were far narrower 
than in historic times. 

It would be unfair to the author not to 
describe the plan of his work as a whole, 
though it can only be done briefly. The 
first three chapters are occupied with nega- 
tive criticism, which is almost painfully 
complete, though there is not a little humour 
in the way in which the auchor has set the 
rival schools of anthropology to annihilate 
one another. The reader cannot resist the 
conclusion that all their methods (skulls, 
noses, skin, hair) have, for the time, broken 
down ; since, from their own declarations, it 
is anything but clear that any one race of 
men is really uniform in any one of these 
particulars, The most important chapters 
are perhaps the two following (4 and 5) on 
the Inter-relations of the Indo-Kuropean 
languages,® and the Partial Correspondences 
between non-neighbouring languages, from 
which the examples cited above were taken ; 
but the seventh and tenth chapters on the 
‘Thraco-Phrygian group’—driven across the 
Bosphorus into Asia-Minor like a wedge— 
and the ‘ Asia-Minor Group,’ divided by the 
Phrygian invasion into an Eastern half 
(Lycians, Cappadocians, etc.) and a Western 
(Carians, Lydians, Mysians)—are equally 
models of acute but everywhere prudent 
linguistic research. And the conclusion 
that this Asian group is non-Indo-European 
(p. 373) must, I think, be admitted, in spite 
of the authority on the other side (Ramsay, 
Brugmann, and Torp) ; at least, if it be inter- 
preted in the sense that these languages, if 
they have any relation to the Indo-European 
group at all, are enormously further re- 
moved from it than any member of that 
group is from the rest. And after all this 
is the only sense in which such a proposition 
has any practical value. Single chapters 
are devoted to ‘the Relations of Greek to 
neighbouring languages,’ ‘the Ilyrians,’ ‘ the 

3 This chapter concludes with a rather grudging 
recognition of the importance of conquest by alien 
races as a cause of phonetic changes, on which Hirt 
has laid stress. Yet Kretschmer seems to be con- 
vinced that nothing else can account for the ‘ sound- 
shifting’ by which the original ‘mediae’ [voiced or 
voiceless ?] became ‘tenues’ in Germanic. 
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Macedonians,’ and ‘the pre-Greek original 
inhabitants (Urbevilkerung) of Hellas,’ who 
are identified with the Carians and the 
Eteocretes. 

This last chapter is more conjectural, and, 
as it stands, less convincing, since the two 
chief suffixes which Kretschmer would 
identify as ‘Carian,’ -vOos and -ooa, occur, 
as he frankly admits, in some genuine Greek 
words (e.g. pivvvOa, pypwOos, “Audirca). 
The further linguistic considerations ad- 
duced are full of interest, but need to be 
supplemented by a consideration of the 
archaeological and traditional data in the 
same way as was done in the case of the 
Thracians. 

In passing, I note that the evidence given 
on p. 235 as to the origin of the sign > 
for digamma,! may be combined with Ram- 


! Whence, through 4, it came to denote f in 


the Faliscan alphabet, just as F did, through B4, 
in the Roman. 
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say’s note in Journ. Hell, Stud. 10, 187 on 
the name ’ApirrovoDosi.e -voFos at Caere, to 
settle the question asked in Jt. Dial. p. 453, 
and against the view to which I there in- 
clined. ‘In Phrygian’ (Prof. Ramsay 
writes lc.) ‘the same word twice occurs 
beginning Kp and KM which must = 
qui-, Kappa Koppa together being equivalent 
to gu-. Hence by an easy development 
the Koppa was used alone as a symbol 
for digamma (Pamphyl. Puxar:) and its 
use in Phrygia and Caere* I should 
explain by common origin from Cumae in 
Aeolis.’ The change from to was a 
very simple and desirable differentiation. 


R. 8. Conway. 
CARDIFF, October, 1898. 


2 Also Nuceria Alfaterna and Capua Zé. Dial. 
pp. 463 and 525. 


CARTER’S DE DEORUM ROMANORUM COGNOMINIBUS. 


De Deorum Romanorum Cognominibus Quaes- 
tiones Selectae, scr. JESSE BENEDICTUS 
Carter. Pp. 64. 8vo. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1898. M. 2. 


Tuts is a book of the right sort. Pro- 
fessor Carter treats his subject en pleine 
connaissance de cause, and with admirable 
lucidity and method. He has selected for 
study only the public deities, and these he 
judiciously divides into (1) those indigenous 
to the Roman people, (2) the Italic, (3) the 
‘abstract,’ (4) the Greek. To prevent con- 
fusion, he gives supplementarily a list of 
other foreign deities whose Latin names 
mask their foreign origin. The cognomina 
selected for discussion are then classitied as 
erwvupiat, and and to these 
is added a list of epithets derived ‘ex 
fabulis anilibus vel ex deorum simulacris.’ 
In chapter I. the cognomina of the oldest 
deities are studied. Professor Carter is a 
strong supporter of the ‘ Sondergottheits- 
theorie,’ in the development of which he 
shows that Iuppiter Liber, the giver of in- 
crease, on the one hand is represented by 
the deity later isolated as Liber, and on the 
other reappears later as Iuppiter Libertas, 
from whom sprang as an offshoot Libertas. 
Faunus, specialised as Faunus Silvanus, is 


the god later isolated as Silvanus; lanus, 
specialised as Ianus Portunus, is the parent 
stem whence sprang the offshoot Portunus. 
Summanus (i.e. Submatutinus) is Luppiter 
having the attributes implied in the title 
Summanus; and Terminus is originally 
luppiter Terminus, a title for which an 
ingenious explanation is offered. Next are 
studied the general titles of gods, which 
are unconnected with place or function— 
Lucetius (Iuppiter), Lucina (Iuno), Gra- 
divus (the title of the war god, be it noted), 
Inuus (Faunus), Mulciber, and the Praes- 
tites. Diespiter is shown to be not a cog- 
nomen but a secondary name, and the un- 
authorised Lucetia is definitively relegated 
dOevrep Next comes Patulcius 
Clusivius, the title of Ianus, which defines 
the function of the ianus ; and this leads to 
the consideration of other double titles of 
the same character. These are Anna 
Perenna, the goddess who as Anna typifies 
the beginning of the year, as Perenna its 
end; Genita Mana, the birth-goddess in- 
voked as having power to give life or death ; 
Mutunus Tutunus, the deity presiding over 
the mutual functions of sex; Panda Cela, 
the earth-goddess ‘quae pandit et celat’ ; 
and Vica Pota, who is perhaps to be con- 
nected with Victa Potua, the goddess who 
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presides over eating and drinking. In two 
cases an originally double cognomen of this 
sort has been broken up, so that one god- 
dess has become three ; the instances are (1) 
the title of Carmenta, Porrima Postverta, 
from her obstetric powers, (2) the title of 
Parca, Decima Nona, derived from the two 
periods of gestation. In other cases a title 
implying a general function which applied 
to one deity has originally been derived 
from the name of another god or goddess 
who possessed similar attributes. Thus the 
cognomen of Ops, Consiva, is due to the 
identical agricultural functions of Ops and 
Consus; Here Martea derives her name 
from kinship with Mars; from association 
with Erinius Pater and Semo Sancus come 
the respective cognomina of Vesuna and 
Salus, Erinia and Semonia. With these 
are compared Herie Iunonis, Hora Quirini, 
Tursa Martis, and others of the same class. 

The second chapter discusses the less 
ancient cognomina of the indigenous, the 
Italic, and the Greek deities. The Italic 
gods here studied are Fortuna, Venus, 
Minerva, Diana, the Greek Hercules, 


Apollo, Aesculapius, Mens, and the Great 
Mother. Then follows a list of abstract 
deities, whose relations to the more concrete 
divinities are explained. An index giving 
a complete collection of the literary and 
epigraphic sources concludes a book the value 
of which we can best sum up by saying 
that it is in every way worthy of the school 
of the master to whom it is dedicated, 
Georg Wissowa. 

To a slight error, which is tacitly cor- 
rected in the Index, is due the equation of 
Apollo Medicus with the Greek ’AXeEtkaxos ; 
he is of course the zatdévos. It is doubtful 
whether Iuno Iuga is a Greek importation, 
as Professor Carter thinks; I have a vague 
suspicion that the Iuno Sororia whose altar 
stood by the Tigillum Sororium (was the 
latter a fetish, like the oar of Odysseus ?) 
was originally luno Iuga, And is it not pos- 
sible that Mercurius Menestrator was a 
translation of “Epps Ipogevos? The latter 
epithet may be conceivably implied in the 
wordplay of Aeschylus, Suppl. 920. 


L. D. Barnett. 


ROUSE'’S ATLAS OF CLASSICAL ROMAN PORTRAITS. 


Atlas of Classical Portraits (Roman Section), 
with commentary by W. H. D. Rovssr, 
M.A. (Dent and Co.). 1s. 6d. net. 


Turs little book provides, for the sum of 
eighteen pence, nearly « hundred portraits 
of celebrated Romans, most of them 
authentic, most of them well-produced, and 
all furnished with a neat biographical note. 
It is bound to be useful and interesting to 
any student of Roman history or literature, 
and its price exempts it from very close 
criticism. Nevertheless, as 1 have used it 
in teaching for a term, I shall venture to 
point out two respects in which Mr. Rouse 
might have improved it for school purposes 
without taking much more pains than he 
appears to have done already. In the first 
place Mr. Rouse declines to discuss questions 
of authenticity, for which he refers the 
reader generally to Bernoulli and other 
critics : but a sharp boy, on seeing this col- 
lection of portraits, will immediately ask how 
they are identified. He will find, moreover, 
that Mr. Rouse himself has doubts about 
some of them (e.g. Hannibal, Seneca, Ovid, 
Vergil), and that, where two portraits are 
given of the same man, they are sometimes 


extremely unlike one another. For instance, 
Sulla, on the coin here photographed, has a 
long thin face and a large beak, resembling 
very much the portraits of Lord Nelson : 
whereas in the Louvre statue, which is also 
photographed, he has a short square face not 
unlike Mr. J. L. Toole. Secondly, Mr. 
Rouse, though he has some curious remarks 
on physiognomy, does not give such aids to 
the imagination asare really required before 
we can construct a live man from a marble 
bust. There are many minute descriptions 
of famous Romans in the pages of 
Suetonius and Plutarch, but Mr. Rouse 
quotes none of them. It would be 
interesting, for instance, to a schoolboy 
to know that Sulla wasa fair man with blue 
eyes and pale pimply face, that Pompey was 
shy and much given to blushing in company, 
and that Julius Caesar was tall, had black 
eyes, and used to brush a wisp of hair from 
the back of his head over his bald pate : and 
such information is really more to the pur- 
pose than a brief biography, for the student 
will not usually turn to the portrait unless 
he is already reading the history of the man. 
Among the portraits, 1 miss most that of 
Maecenas. J. G. 
LL2 
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OWEN AND PHILLIMORE’S MUSA CLAUDA. 


Musa Clauda, by 8S. G. Owen and J. 8. 
PHILLIMORE, Students of Christ Church. 
Clarendon Press. 1898. 3s. 6d. 


Turs little book contains thirty-eight pieces 
of English verse, ranging in length from 
Gray’s Elegy to quatrains by Herrick, all 
translated into Latin elegiacs. The authors 
represented are of all dates and styles from 
Campion to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The 
left-hand side of the page, on which the 
English is printed, is generally good 
reading : some fine verses by Miss Lawless 
(‘Dirge of the Munster Forest’) are re- 
printed from Literature ; the stanzas headed 
‘Patience,’ which have no author here 
assigned to them, were written by Clough, 
whose own title for them was ‘In a London 
Square.’ 

The preface states that the translations 
are modelled mainly upon Ovid; yet the 
translators differ remarkably in style. 
Mr. Owen’s familiarity with Ovid is well 
known, and he writes the couplet with ease 
and grace, and with a complete knowledge 
of its resources. Mr. Phillimore writes 
with much pith and force; yet his elegiacs 
somehow suggest that he would move more 
at his ease in a different metre. While he 
does excellently in single lines, none of his 
pieces, taken as a whole, reproduces the 
rapidity of movement which is the most 
marked characteristic of Ovid’s style. Sunt 
qui Propertium malint, as we know; and 
Mr. Phillimore has a translation (p. 17) of 
Campion’s ‘O sweet delight,’ which is very 
good and much more like Propertius than 
Ovid. Again, Ovid is clear as well as 
rapid ; but Mr. Phillimore is very obscure 
on occasion. In Browning’s ‘ Lost Leader,’ 
the lines 


‘Best fight on well, for we taught him— 
strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own,’ 


are themselves not easy ; but, if we turn to 
the Latin, hoping that it may help us, we 
find this :— 


nec quod noster eras pudeat certare feroces : 
imperium in sese te potiturus agat. 


The second line is a mere riddle. There 
seems no classical authority for the form 


potiturus, by the way; nor should effossisse 
(p. 31) have survived the proof-sheets. 

Mr. Owen has studied Ovid to purpose 
and can imitate the movement of his model. 
A favourable specimen of his powers is the 
translation (p. 42) from Moore: these are 
pretty and graceful verses. Yet Mr. Owen 
is in some respects disappointing. ‘Too 
many of his verses convey the impression 
that they were written in haste and never 
revised ; they are like the work produced 
by a clever undergraduate under stress of 
examination. But it is reasonable to re- 
quire more than this in the published 
verses of a mature scholar. To give an 
example: a familiar stanza from Gray’s 
Elegy is thus rendered :— 


dis aliter visum. neque sola coercita virtus, 
criminibus raris area parva data est. 

sceptrorum cupidi spissa non caede madebant, 
non fessos venia destituere vir'os. 


Here revision might have removed the 
cacophony of varis area parva, and given a 
better position to non; it should at least 
have struck out viros, which is bad in itself 
and made worse by its emphatic position. 

Mr. Owen is excessively fond of what 
may be called the ‘slang’ of the elegiac 
couplet—the misplaced que, the use of usque 
as the penultimate of the pentameter, and 
such pentameter endings as vile sibi iste 
cupit. Ovid employs these devices com- 
paratively seldom in his best and most 
careful work; and Martial’s avoidance of 
them shows that they were not thought 
beauties. It is true, of course, that Martial 
often plays tricks with the metre in the last 
line of an epigram, as that is one of his 
common ways of conveying the point. 

Mr. Owen’s preface is too rhetorical, as 
where he speaks of ‘the faultless style,... 
the strange imaginative power...of the 
classical writers.’ So far as the Latin 
poets are concerned, and the context seems 
to show that they are specially meant, this 
language needs large abatements and quali- 
fications. What has Lucan to do with 
faultless style, or Ovid with strange 
imaginative power? ‘To the latter gift, 
indeed, even the greatest of the Roman 
poets have little claim. 

J. D. Durr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CATULLUS 31, 14. 


Mr. Owen is quite right: I ought cer- 
tainly not to have neglected his conjecture 
(Italae for Lydiae), and my only excuse is 
that I had not got it in my mind at the 
time when I wrote. Whether it is con- 
vincingly right [ do not venture to say; 
but it is certainly appropriate, and it fulfils 
the conditions which I laid down.—As to 
domi, ‘at home,’ in the sense of domi meae, 


‘at my home,’ I incline to prefer the inter- 
pretation which I gave before: but it is 
impossible to dogmatize—the line of demar- 
cation is so fine. Similarly in Plaut. Capt. 
190 curato aegrotos domi, one cannot say 
whether the meaning is ‘keep that for 
hospital patients of your own’ as distinct 
from at your home. 
E, A, SONNENSCHEIN. 


THE UNKNOWN MS. OF THE AGRICOLA OF TACITUS, 


Since attention was called to this in the 
October number of the Review (p. 368), I 
have received a letter from Professor Alfred 
Gudeman, of Philadelphia (dated Oct. 31), 
who had noticed and acted upon Wuensch’s 
note long before I saw it. He has made 
two attempts to procure through friends a 
collation of this portion of the MS. and has 
good hope that one of them, who is experi- 
enced in MSS. and now resident at Madrid, 
will be able to visit Toledo in December, and 
to send him a collation by about January 
next, I have also received a communication 
(dated Nov. 12) from Professor W. G. Hale, 


of Chicago, saying that Professor F. F. 
Abbott, of that University, would go to 
Toledo in the early spring to collate the 
MS., if he should not have been already 
anticipated. There is thus a double ground 
for hoping that we shall before long know 
whatever the MS. has to tell us respecting 
the text of this treatise. It is not, however, 
stated by Wuensch where he or Holder saw 
(as they appear to have seen) not merely a 
transcript or collation, but the MS. itself. 
Is it possible that it may have been sent on 
loan to Germany ? 
H. Furneaux. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


FRAZER'S PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIP- 
TION OF GREECE. 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece, translated 
with a commentary by J. G. Frazer. 
Tn six volumes. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1898. £6. 6s. net. 


To review such a work as Mr. Frazer’s 
Pausanias is no light task. I have chosen 
to criticize it on a knowledge as yet very 
imperfect, rather than to postpone the 
notice to next year, because J am anxious 
speedily to express my appreciation of so 
vast and learned a work, a book so valuable 
to all archaeologists. One may best judge 
of it by comparing Mr. Frazer’s notes on 


Attica with the first volume of Hitzig and 
Bliimner’s Pausanias, and with Miss Harri- 
son’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens. Miss Harrison’s book has great 
merits; it is fresh and interesting and full 
of appreciation. But compared with it Mr. 
Frazer’s shows far greater solidity of judg- 
ment, power of weighing evidence, breadth 
of view. When Mr. Frazer’s work is 
placed beside that of his German prede- 
cessors his advantage is still more apparent. 
He speaks of the cities of Greece from 
closer personal acquaintance ; and he is not 
only much wider in his studies, but he 
shows a clearer and surer judgment, and is 
even a more complete master of the litera- 
ture of the subject. 
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There is something very impressive and 
manly in the way in which Mr. Frazer deals 
with the hundred bitter controversies as to 
topography, art and antiquities in Greece. 
He gives an excellent summary of all that 
has been said on each matter by every 
important authority ; then he sums up with 
judicial nicety, and gives a verdict ; very 
often, with native caution, he gives a verdict 
of not proven. For example, in dealing 
with the Theseum, he sums up thus (ii. 
155): ‘The view which identifies the so- 
called Theseum with the temple of He- 
phaestus, though it is not free from diffi- 
culties, seems less open to serious objection 
than any of the others. It may therefore 
be provisionally accepted.’ Miss Harrison 
had accepted it with fervour: but Mr. 
Frazer’s well-weighed words express the 
exact truth. So in dealing with the Erid- 
anus (ii. 201) Mr. Frazer says that Dorpfeld 
has established his view in regard to it: 
Miss Harrison says he has done so ‘ beyond 
possibility of doubt.’ In my opinion one of 
the main uses of archaeology is to train the 
mind to weigh evidence, and estimate de- 
grees of probability: if so, Mr. Frazer's 
caution is justified, even though it gives a 
somewhat cold and severe air to his work. 

The three commentaries on Pausanias 
which I have cited may be well compared in 
the place where they speak of the Stoa of 
Attalus. This building is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Hitzig passes it by ; Mr. Frazer 
(ii. 54) gives a brief summary of fact in 
regard to it; Miss Harrison describes it 
more in the manner of a guide-book, and 
brings in for illustration a passage from the 
Characters of Theophrastus, a passage which 
is quite appropriate. 

Mr. Frazer is naturally at his strongest 
when his knowledge of the early history of 
religion comes into play. For once, at v. 
509, he uses strong language in criticizing 
the views of predecessors in this field. ‘To 
discuss the traces of savagery in ancient 
Greece without some knowledge of savage 
life and modes of thought is perfectly futile.’ 
This lash comes down on the backs of 
learned writers, but one must confess that 
the blow had justification. Excellent is Mr. 
Frazer’s note on lycanthropic disease at v. 
382. And he throws real light on the myth 
of Phaethon at ii. 60 by help of the lore of 
the Indians of British Columbia. Had 
Prof. Furtwiingler known of these savage 
myths he would probably have modified his 
assertion (Roscher’s Lexikon, i. 396), ‘ unter 
Phaethon zweifellos der Venusstern zu ver- 
stelien ist.’ 
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On the other hand Mr. Frazer is at his 
weakest when dealing with works of art. 
He has read, it is true, almost all that is 
published about each monument that he has 
to notice, and he sums up the views of 
critics with admirable perspicuity. But a 
certain experience in dealing with works of 
sculpture and painting was also necessary ; 
and here perhaps is Mr. Frazer’s tendo 
Achillis. I will give a few instances. In 
describing (ii. 53) the votive relief from the 
Piraeus, on which a reclining Dionysus and 
three actors are represented, Mr. Frazer 
calls the latter actresses. The drapery, hair 
and forms of the figures sufficiently show 
them to be male: besides, of course actresses 
were unknown in Greece. On the next page 
Mr. Frazer describes the subject of a well- 
known relief as Icarius welcoming Dionysus 
to Attica. This view, I imagine, is ex- 
tinct. The tablet is no doubt votive, and 
the feaster is not Icarius, but, as Milch- 
hoefer has suggested, a deceased Dionysiac 
artist, or perhaps, as Wolters suggests, a 
living actor. At ii. 68 Mr. Frazer is dis- 
posed to accept Pliny’s view that the statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus was really by 
Pheidias, but that out of complaisance he 
allowed the credit of it to Agoracritus, his 
pupil. This view is quite contrary to the 
principles of modern criticism, which has 
learned by experience that when there is a 
question between master and pupil as to the 
authorship of a work, it is almost invari- 
ably by the pupil. Moreover the statue 
bore the signature of Agoracritus, so that 
we cannot doubt that the assignment to 
Pheidias belongs to the local guides. When 
at v. 264 Mr. Frazer writes that the dedi- 
cation of stars in honour of the Dioscuri at 
Delphi affords ‘interesting confirmation of 
the view that the twins Castor and Pollux 
were the Morning and Evening Star,’ the 
phrase sounds odd, because the association of 
stars with the Dioscuri is so familiar to us 
on hundreds of monuments of most periods. 
At v. 307 Mr. Frazer accuses numismatists 
of overlooking a passage in Pausanias when 
they call the youth on a dolphin of the 
Tarentine coins Taras: but it is no case of 
overlooking: numismatists have preferred 
in this case to follow a direct statement of 
Aristotle, rather than an inference from a 
statement of Pausanias. At ii. 159, where 
mention is made of the detention of Theseus 
in Hades, Mr. Frazer does not mention the 
interesting vases which represent Theseus 
in the lower world, though he has just 
described in detail other vases representing 
the visit of Theseus to Poseidon. 
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I have selected almost at random these 
few instances in which Mr. Frazer seems 
not quite at home in dealing with archaeo- 
logical evidence. But on the whole they 
really tell greatly in his favour. In spite 
of want of complete familiarity with the 
monuments, he has by sheer width of know- 
ledge and clearness of thought contrived 
almost entirely to avoid actual mistakes ; 
and only an expert would detect an occa- 
sional shortcoming. If then this is Mr. 
Frazer’s weakest side, it is easy to judge 
with how great mastery he deals with most 
of the multifarious questions raised by the 
text of Pausanias. 

The word ‘text’ reminds us of one other 
imperfection in Mr. Frazer’s work. He has 
not felt himself able to supply us with a 
new Greek text of the author. He has 
translated the text of Schubart, only occa- 
sionally departing from it for reasons stated 
in the critical notes at the end of the first 
volume. When Mr. Frazer has given us so 
much, it seems ungrateful to regret that he 
has not given us more. But yet in the case 
of Pausanias many and difficult questions 
depend on the readings adopted in various 
passages, and these Mr. Frazer has felt 
unable to discuss at length. For example, 
the whole subject of the statues of a Satyr 
by Praxiteles largely depends on the inter- 
pretation of the passage, Paus. i. 20, 1; and 
it is not satisfactory to discuss the subject, 
as Mr. Frazer does, without a thorough 
examination of the text. So at Paus. iii. 
25, 13, the words AaddAov te Kal 
épyactypiov tod Arrixod certainly require a 
critical as well as an explanatory note. At 
Paus. ix. 39, 4, Mr. Frazer renders the words 
Kopys Kadovpevn Onpa kai Aws Baciréws 
vads, ‘ what is called the Maid’s chase and a 
temple of King Zeus;’ but he does not pause 
at the oddity of the collocation, nor discuss 
the various readings and renderings which 
have been suggested as alternatives. 

As regards Mr. Frazer’s translation one 
need not say much, It was particularly 
desirable to have a sound and scholarly 
English version of this writer, since Greek 
art is studied by many who are not good 
Greek scholars. Hitherto, there was only 
the wretched version of Shilleto. It is a 
pity that Mr. Frazer’s translation should 
not be sold as a separate inexpensive volume. 
There is one point in which Mr. Frazer 
seems to go too far. He sometimes over- 
translates, as when he calls the Greek Under- 
world ‘Hell’ and speaks of ‘ chandeliers.’ 
No doubt the phrase ‘He descended into 
Hell’ occurs in the Creed ; but it is very 
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misleading : and the Greeks did not have 
chandeliers, but lamp-stands. I fully sym- 
pathize with Mr. Frazer in his opposition to 
the growing custom of introducing mere 
transliterations of Greek words: he does 
not talk of nekropoleis and stamnoi and 
proedriai. The convenience of technical 
terms to specialists makes them sometimes 
necessary : but it is also necessary to make 
a stand against such a polyglot decadence 
as has overtaken the German language, in 
the pages of some learned writers. Whether 
however this principle makes it necessary 
to use constantly such terms as Athena 
Serve-them-right and Dionysus of the Black 
Goatskin may be doubted. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Frazer’s book will be used 
in many countries, and this over-Englishing 
is scarcely suitable to an international work. 

Mr. Frazer’s introduction is a truly 
delightful dissertation, free from pedantry, 
full of knowledge and of ‘saving common- 
sense,’ inspired by the true historic spirit. 
He lets a flood of light into the subject by 
insisting on the difference of origin between 
the descriptive and the historic parts of 
Pausanias’ book, by demonstrating in mas- 
terly fashion the author’s independence of 
Polemo, and by correcting the extreme of 
scepticism to which some German authors, 
notably Kalkmann, had gone in their criti- 
cism of Pausanias. It would not be easy to 
find a terser, more accurate piece of writing, 
or one which is thrown into more perfect 
perspective. 

I add a few comments on Mr. Frazer’s 
treatment of some of the vexed questions 
in archaeology: such comments might be 
multiplied to any extent ; but I will confine 
myself to a few instances. 

Mr. Frazer does not discuss one question 
which has often puzzled me: how it came 
about that after the complete destruction of 
Corinth by Mummius and its long lying 
waste, Pausanias can have found in the 
restored city so many ancient shrines and 
archaic images. The coins of Corinth under 
the Emperors prove conclusively that 
Pausanias is not merely copying from a 
guide-book written in the days of the 
Achaean League, for they give a large 
number of reproductions of these works of 
early art. There must be some explanation 
of this curious fact; but I certainly have 
none to suggest. 

Mr. Frazer briefly discusses at ii. 129 the 
origin of the cult of Aphrodite, with his 
usual moderation and clearness. He is not 
led away by the prevailing fashion to 
exaggerate her Hellenic character, but sees 
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clearly that a great deal of Semitic influence 
was certainly present. The question, how- 
ever, whether the main source of Aphrodite 
worship was to be found among the pre- 
Hellenic races of Greece and Cyprus he does 
not consider : but this is the view which now 
seems likely to prevail. Among the books 
cited it is curious that Enmann’s Kypros und 
die Ursprung dev Aphrodite has no place; a 
one-sided book, but full of matter and of 
ingenuity. 

Atiii. 623, in speaking of the Philippeum, 
Mr. Frazer mentions the view of von Dubn 
that a seated statue in the Torlonia Museum 
is a copy of the statue of Olympias there set 
up. This view he rightly rejects as un- 
tenable. But he does not mention the far 
more maintainable view,advocated by Koepp, 
that the standing figure of Alexander the 
Great at Munich is a copy of his statue in 
gold and ivory in the Philippeum, Attitude, 
style, time of life are all consistent with the 
view that the Munich statue is a close copy 
of the great work of Leochares, 

To come to the great crux of the statues 
of Damophon at Lycosura (iv. 570), we find, 
as might be expected, that Mr. Frazer is 
disposed to uphold the fourth century date 
for the artist. Specialism in our day is apt 
to say, ‘The arguments derived from my 
particular study uphold such and such a 
view ; as to the arguments to be derived 
from other studies, I cannot appreciate 
them.’ Yet surely if the object of research is 
the attainment of truth, all lines of argument 
must be temperately considered, before we 
make up our minds, This is just Mr. 
Frazer’s attitude. He sees clearly the 
immense force of the historical argument for 
the early date of Damophon, and decides to 
go by it, even if specialists in architecture 
and sculpture may find certain difficulties in 
the way. Their views, even when based 
upon correct observation, are usually found 
in practice to be flexible enough to fit into 
any fairly established historic framework. 
In denying a likeness, however, between 
the head of Anytus and the Otricoli Zeus, I 
think Mr. Frazer unnecessarily rejects the 
opinion of specialists in a matter in which 
they are most competent to decide. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s view as to the absence of 
the stage from the Greek theatre is discussed 
in several passages of Mr. Frazer’s work 
(ili. 254, v. 582, 622, &c.), and here he gives 
no uncertain sound. With a decisiveness 
which is the more impressive because his 
tone is usually so judicial, Mr, Frazer rejects 
the Dirpfeldian view, both before the 
publication of Dirpfeld and Reisch’s work 
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on the Theatre, and (a perhaps easier 
feat) after reading that book. The 
question whether there was a stage in the 
fifth century may be still open to dispute: 
but opinion, in this country at least, seems 
to be steadily settling to the conviction that 
there was a stage in the fourth century. 
The only hesitation of Mr. Frazer can, I 
think, be easily removed. This hesitation 
arises (v. 622) from the plan of the 
skanotheka at Megalopolis. ‘The existence 
of the long low foundation-wall in the 
skanotheka is explained by Dr. Dorpfeld 
in the same way as by Mr. Schultz; and on 
this explanation of it he justly lays weight 
as a strong argument in favour of his view 
that when the theatre was built there was 
no raised stage. For it is to be observed 
that the foundation-wall is on a level with 
the floor of the orchestra. Hence if the 
wall in question supported, as seems 
possible, the movable scenery which could 
be run in front of the portico when it was 
wanted, it follows that the scenery also, 
when it was in front of the portico, rested 
on the floor of the orchestra, and that 
accordingly the players appearing in front 
of it must have been in the orchestra, not 
ona raised stage.’ The argument is very 
well put, but its whole cogency depends on 
the assumption that the wall in the 
skanotheka supported movable scenery. 
This assumption Mr. Frazer characterizes as 
‘possible,’ and certainly it is possible, but 
not as I think probable, and other possi- 
bilities are to be preferred. Thus it may be 
held that the wall in question supported 
not scenery at all, but a wooden stage-front, 
to be run out on occasion in front of the 
stone steps of the Thersilion. This change 
of assumption would make the arrangements 
of the skanotheka an argument not against 
but for a raised stage at Megalopolis. 
Others of the very striking and stimu- 
lating theories of Dr. Dirpfeld are submitted 
by Mr. Frazer to a friendly but searching 
examination. Of course Dr. Dirpfeld would 
not for a moment wish to escape such 
careful scrutiny ; and he changes his views 
himself so rapidly that none but a very 
rash follower would venture to set up his 
opinions as final. Mr, Frazer’s discussion 
of the difficult problem of the Enneacrunus 
(ii. 117) leaves the competing theories and 
the difficulties attaching to each standing 
side by side, without an attempt to decide 
between them. On the other hand he has a 


decided opinion as to the history and the 
fates of the early temple of Athena on the 
Athenian Acropolis. 


Here his verdict is 
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hostile to the views which Dr. Dirpfeld 
has from time to time successively set forth. 
The appendix of Mr. Frazer dealing with 
this temple is one of the most compact and 
admirable pieces of reasoning which I have 
ever found on an archaeological subject. 
No pronouncement on such a subject can be 
quite final: but the student who has care- 
fully read what Mr. Frazer has to say 
about it may be excused if he is disinclined 
to reopen his mind in regard to it, unless 
some quite new piece of evidence makes its 
appearance. Among Mr. Frazer’s minor 
merits may be reckoned his custom of 
referring as fully and as respectfully to 
good English papers on the subjects with 
which he deals as to German articles. This 
is a part of his complete fairness of mind : 
but the custom is anything but usual among 
English scholars, 

It remains to speak of the illustrations. 
We must give Messrs. Macmillan much 
credit for their liberality in this matter. 
At the same time, it is of course to be 
regretted that, as a result of lavish illustra- 
tion, the price of the book places it out of 
the reach of many. Mr. Frazer’s plan has 
been to include in his illustrations ali pub- 
lished plans of sites and buildings, and all 
important works of art which bear on 
Pausanias, including coins, but to exclude 
maps and views of landscape and buildings. 
On the whole this is a reasonable scheme: 
since in England it is easy to procure maps 
and photographs of Greece: while the plans 
of sites and learned restorations are mostly 
stored in the pages of foreign periodicals. 
As to the inclusion or exclusion of particular 
subjects, there must always be differences of 
opinion, Prof. Robert's restorations of the 
paintings of Polygnotus, though an admir- 
able piece of work, are perhaps too theoretic 
for a place in a commentary on Pausanias, 
and the same may perhaps be said of Mr. 
Stuart Jones’ restoration of the Chest of 
Cypselus, though it is less conjectural than 
Robert’s work. On coins Mr. Frazer has 
relied greatly ; and he is quite right. Coins 
are serious official monuments, and free from 
all suspicion of mere archaizing or of any 
restoration. Unfortunately, most of the 
copper coins of the Roman Age, which Mr. 
Frazer has frequent occasion to cite, are in 
very bad preservation, and the ordinary 
process of mechanical reproduction on which 
he relies is, in dealing with such, unsatisfac- 
tory. Under it many important coins become 
little better than blurs. 

In doing my duty as a critic, I have 
pointed out a few shortcomings in Mr. 


Frazer’s book. But they are very trifling 
in comparison with the massive excellence 
of the whole. In this book English scholar- 
ship has done a really admirable work, 
which will hold its own for a long while to 
come. Of course it is not one of those 
great original treatises which form land- 
marks in historic science, but as a comment- 
ary and asa summary of existing knowledge 
it will not easily be surpassed. The author 
contributes to the progress of learning just 
that which may most fairly be expected of 
English Universities, an open mind, a judicial 
temper, accuracy and admirable method. We 
must heartily congratulate the author, and 
with him the Society of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, without whose help this work 
could scarcely have been carried out. 
Percy GARDNER. 
OxrorD, October, 1898. 


BRUNN’S ALEINE SCHRIFTEN, I. 


Hernricn Brunn’s Aleine Schriften. Erster 
Band. Leipzig, Teubner. 1898. M. 10. 


BruNN was never weary of impressing on 
students of classical archaeology the import- 
ance of approaching every work of ancient 
art in the spirit of an artist, or as one of 
the editors of this volume puts it ‘to ex- 
plain works of art from themselves and from 
comparison with other works of art, not seek- 
ing the aid of literary sources till after that 
process had proved insufficient.’ A very simple 
illustration of his method will be found at 
p- 252. It is a question of explaining a 
bronze Etruscan mirror on which are en- 
graved figures of Jupiter, Venus, and Pro- 
serpina, their names inscribed beside them. 
The motive of each figure is carefully 
analysed. But neither this nor a com- 
parison with other known representations of 
these deities affords the necessary clue. He 
then turns to literary sources and finds in 
Apollodorus a passage before which the 
ditliculties vanish. 

As if fearing that this method of Brunn’s 
might imply an indifference on his part to 
classical learning the editor to whom I[ have 
referred hastens to add that quite the opposite 
was the case, as indeed, would have been 
expected from a favourite pupil of Welcker 
and Ritschl. During the early years of 
Brunn’s residence in Rome the first require- 
ment of an archaeologist was an elaborate 
apparatus of learning. It was then that he 
proclaimed: ‘For works of art, artistic 
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criticism first,’ if we may so sum up his 
teaching in those days. Subsequently, when 
released from the daily task of the Institute 
in Rome this spirit grew stronger upon him 
and to this we owe the unrivalled papers of 
almost pure artistic criticism which are to 
re-appear as a series in the next volume. 
He was a man of meditation rather than of 
research. The wish of his heart was to be 
able to identify the style and the personality 
of each of the great artists of Greece. 
Hence he wrote, not at first a history of 
Greek art, but a ‘ history of Greek artists,’ 
that book which has charmed as much as it 
has instructed the present generation. In 
later life, urged on from many quarters, he 
set himself to compose what every one ex- 
pected would be the standard history of 
Greek art. But fastidious to the last de- 
gree as to his mode of expression, and find- 
ing himself obliged to go back continually 
over what he had written so as to bring it 
abreast of the ever increasing discoveries on 
Greek soil, he has left that work a frag- 
ment. 

In art criticism it has often happened 
that erroneous results have been reached by 
methods apparently faultless. Nor was 
Brunn always exempted from this untoward 
fate. A case in point is his Probleme in der 
Geschichte dev Vasenmalerei. Fascinating as 
a piece of art criticism, and so far as that 
goes, convincing, its results, nevertheless, 
have been denied general acceptance on 
what appear to be perfectly satisfactory 
grounds. He did not make a wide enough 
review of the facts and in this, as in other 
instances, his fame has suffered dispropor- 
tionately to the services he rendered in the 
establishment of true artistic data up to the 
point where he drew his inference. For 
after all it matters little whether the so- 
called Theseus of the Parthenon really 
represents Mount Olympos or what not, 
compared with a criticism of his artistic 
structure which shall stir within us some 
comprehension of the might and grandeur 
of Greek art. That is what Brunn did. 

In the book before us the first half is of 
no very vital importance at the present 
day. Roman sarcophagi, the reliefs from the 
tomb of the Haterii and such like, were in 
Brunn’s earlier years regarded as of more 
importance for the subject than for the 
manner in which the subject was presented 
by the sculptor. Nor did he, as in other 
instances, set himself to combat that view in 
detail and to put foremost the artistic 
character of these works, as is being actively 
done now. In the second half of the book, 


however, we find ourselves in the midst of 
those still unsolved problems of early Etrus- 
can and Italic art,‘and here it is not too 
much to say that the two articles on 
‘Etruscan Paintings’ (pp. 154-192) are 
almost as valuable now as when they were 
written (1859and 1866). Recent research and 
a large increase of new material enable us 
to go farther than he was prepared to go in 
tracing a relationship between those paint- 
ings and the pictorial art of Asia Minor, 
Nevertheless, it was by these two articles 
that he laid the foundation of the present 
mode of criticism in such matters. We 
welcome the re-issue of them, all the more 
because of the happy idea of the editors in 
printing in the text the illustrations which 
formerly had to be looked up in the heavy 
volumes of the Monumenti. That is, indeed, 
a most praiseworthy feature throughout the 
present volume. 

Most of the articles are written in Italian: 
that was a condition of their appearing in 
the Annali of the German Jnstitute in Rome 
of which Brunn was at the time one of the 
secretaries. Among those which appear in 
German we observe two which had been com- 
municated to the Stuttgarter Kunstblatt 
(1844 and 1848). That is to say, they had 
been addressed toa wider audience than that 
of the Institute. In those years he wrote 
much of an even more ephemeral character. 
He loved his native tongue, and from the 
first was ambitious of distinction as a writer. 
We all know how splendid was his success. 
But everyone does not know that Brunn 
himself attributed much of that success to 
his early experience in writing for a far wider 
circle than that of archaeologists. It is 
true that in a letter to Welcker in 1850 he 
disclaims ‘Gewandtheit des Schreibens’ 
(Preface p. v.). But I speak of what he 
told me about twenty years after that. 

The portrait which forms the frontispiece 
bears no date. I suppose it is a photograph 
taken in later life when the face had lost 
something of the expression which I re- 
member illumined it so strikingly in the 
winter of the Franco-German War and in 
the year following when he paid his only 


visit to London. 
A. S. Murray. 


THE TRUE SITE OF LAKE 
REGILLUS. 


I po not propose to enter here into the 
question whether the battle of the Lake 
Regillus is a historical fact. In any case, 
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it is natural to suppose that Livy and 
Dionysius—the only authors who give any 
indication as to its site—in writing of a 
district so well known to the Romans as the 
neighbourhood of Tusculum, had in their 
minds some actually existing lake. 

Livy states that the lake was ‘in agro 
Tusculano’ (ii. 19): Dionysius gives a 
lengthy account of the battle, from which 
we learn (a) that it was fought in hilly 
country, (6) that Corbio—which is generally 
placed at Rocca Priora—was the Latin base 
of operations. The details of the battle 
itself, even if authentic, are of little value 
for our present purpose. 

The sites that have been at various times 
proposed are seven. (1) Laghetto della 
Colonna, on the east of the Via Labicana, 13} 
miles from Rome, (2) Lago di Castiglione 
(Lake of Gabii), (3) Lago della Cava d’ Aglio, 
and (4) Lago della Dogane!la, the former on 
the north, the latter on the south of the Via 
Latina, at the east end of the Valle della 
Molara (Albana Vallis, Liv. iii. 7), (5) the 
basin of Prata Porci, about 2} miles north 
of Frascati, (6) Pantano di Borghese, south 
of Gabii, north of the Via Labicana, (7) 
Pantano Secco, about 2 miles north of 
Frascati. 

(1) The first site was preferred by the 
earliest investigators, Biondo and Alberti, 
by Cluver and others, at first even by Nibby 
(Viaggio Antiquario, p. 250). Probably, 
however, this small ‘lake’ was originally a 
quarry, connected, as Nibby suggests, with 
the maintenance of the Via Labicana. That 
the quarry is not modern is shown by the 
discovery, during the past winter, of exten- 
sive constructions in opus reticulatum, which 
follow the curve of its upper edge. It is 
better, perhaps, not to make too much of 
Strabo’s failure to mention Lake Regillus in 
his description of the Via Labicana. 

(2) The second site is the only other pro- 
posed before the present century. It seems 
to be put completely out of court by its 
neighbourhood to Gabii, which would cer- 
tainly have been mentioned in the account 
of a battle which took place near the lake: 
and, further, it is not ‘in agro Tusculano,’ 
but ‘in agro Gabino’—for that Gabii, not- 
withstanding its proverbial desolation, con- 
tinued to exist as a municipium under the 
Empire is shown by inscriptions (C./.Z. xiv. 
2801, ete.). 

(3, 4) Holstenius, writing in the seven- 
teenth century, speaks of the first of these 
as ‘arte factus ad usum molarum,’ but 
Cannia strongly maintains its claims to be 
an actual lake; Kiepert (Carta dell’ Italia 


Centrale, 1882) marks the second as Lake 
Regillus. An examination of the place is 
decisive against both sites: had the water 
attained any depth, it must have collected 
on both sides of the Via Latina, and neces- 
sitated a causeway or embankment, of which 
there is no trace. Further, the ground 
slopes gradually down to a natural outlet, 
which would prevent the formation of a 
lake. 

(5) The chief advocates of this site are 
Abeken (Jittelitalien, p. 67) and Tomassetti 
(Via Latina, 171 note, etc.). It is, however, 
doubtful whether this basin, though clearly 
the crater of an extinct volcano, can ever 
have contained a lake. It is drained by 
a stream running through it; and, besides 
this outlet on the north side, there is another 
gap on the west. Further, the remains of a 
Roman villa have been discovered in the 
basin itself (Notizie degli Scavi, 1897, p. 498, 
Mittheilungen des Rim: Arch: Instituts, 1897, 
p. 83) including lead waterpipes and stamped 
bricks dating from the second century, and 
columns of peperino coated with stucco, 
which point to the existence of buildings in 
the first century. 

(6) This is the site adopted by Rosa (see 
Dyer’s History of Rome, p. 62). It is, how- 
ever, too much in the plain to suit Dionysius’ 
description: it is too near Gabii to be ‘in 
agro Tusculano’: an ancient paved road 
has been discovered crossing it : and, finally, 
had it been a lake at all, it would have been 
of such enormous extent that it would cer- 
tainly have been mentioned by Strabo in his 
description of the Via Labicana. 

(7) This site was discovered by Nibby in 
1822 (Dintorni di Roma, iii.9). It is preferred 
by Gell and Bunbury to site (1) as being 
certainly ‘in agro Tusculano,’ and accepted 
by Kiepert (Latii veteris tabula in usum 
scholarum descripta 1888). An examination 
of the ground leaves no doubt that this 
basin was originally a volcanic crater, and 
afterwards a lake. Its outlet was on the 
west side, until it was drained by an emis- 
sarium, still in existence, the date of which 
is uncertain. Abeken considers it of Roman 
date, though he does not accept this site. 

Even now, though thickly planted with 
vines, the basin would hold 15 or 20 feet of 
water. The most decisive proof that it 
was a lake in Roman times is the existence 
all about it of hard calcareous water deposit, 
in one piece of which a fragment of an am- 
phora was found imbedded. A specialist to 
whom Prof. Lanciani submitted this piece 
stated that the basin had been fed by 
springs, slightly impregnated with sulphur 
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and strongly charged with calcium, which 
ascended through the volcanic strata forming 
the surface of the district. The stratifica- 
tion of the deposit shows that the lake must 
have existed for a considerable period. 

It is possible that a memorial of the 
battle itself still exists. On the low ground 
to the north are the remains of a platform 
supported by walls of rough polygonal stone- 
work of very early style. This platform, 
Prof. Lanciani thinks, may have been an 
altar erected after the victory. 

The conclusion, then, is as follows. None 
of the proposed sites can be said with cer- 
tainty to lie ‘in agro Tusculano,’ except 
Prata Porci and Pantano Secco: but the 
former—in common with all the rest except 
the Lake of Gabii and Pantano Secco—can- 
not be safely said to have been a lake in 
Roman times. It follows, therefore, that 
Pantano Secco is the only site that can be 
accepted as Lake Regillus. 

(For further details on this subject see 
my note in the Rendiconti della Rh. Accademia 
det Lincei, 1898, p. 103, presented to the 
Academy by Prof. Lanciani.) 

Tuomas AsHBy, JUN. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE, 


Athens.—The discovery is reported of the pedestal 
of the chryselephantine temple-statue of Zeus 
Olympios. It was found in sitw under the existing 
temple, on the spot indicated in the account by 
Pausanias (8miabev Tod vaod, i. 18, 6), who states 
that it was set up by Hadrian. The base is therefore 
not the work of Pheidias (sic), nor probably is any 
part of it in gold and ivory technique, as stated in 
the announcement, but further details are not as yet 
to hand.! 

Paros.—The excavations here under Herr Ruben- 
sohn have been brought to a conelusion. They 
include the discovery of a shrine of Asklepios, with 
adjacent fountain and limestone basin ; the founda- 
tions consist of layers of clay on which the marble 
walls were erected, and are of excellent masonry, 
probably dating from the fifth century b.c, A rect- 
angular courtyard was also excavated, with founda- 
tions of an altar in the centre, and on the shorter 
side walls of a building that may have formed a 
double hall. On this site were found fragments of 
capitals and marble shafts, and a rich supply of in- 
scriptions. Among the latter were many dedications 
of the usual type, a decree as yet undeciphered, and 
a very archaic circular base of a statue, of Parian 
marble, with inscription in two lines. It is imper- 
fect, but the names Mixxiadns and #o0:8.. can be read, 
and it is therefore doubtless a dedication to Apollo. 
There is no evidence that this Mikkiades is identical 
with the known Delian sculptor. An archaic statue 
of the ‘ Apollo’ type has also been discovered, which 


1 Daily Chronicle, 5 Nov. 1898. 


ranks only second to the Apollo of Tenea at Munich 
for artistic merit and preservation. 

The city walls of Paros were laid bare on the three 
land-sides ; they are laid on clay, and date from the 
fifth century B.c., being no doubt the same that 
Miltiades unsuccessfully attacked. Near the city a 
dedicatory inscription to Aphrodite was found built 
into a modern chapel on a hill-top; and on an 
adjoining hill was a precinct with oval altar in the 
centre, partly built, partly of rock, This was 
probably a shrine of Aphrodite, and below it was 
one of Kileithyia, with niches in the walls, in which 
reliefs and inscribed stones have been inserted. 
Various statuettes and votive inscriptions have been 
found, the former being partly archaic terracotta 
figures of a seated goddess (sc. Kileithyia), partly 
crouching infants, parts of the female body, doves, 
ete. 

No more fragments of the Parian marble have 
come to light, but an official notification was found 
imposing a penalty of fifty-one drachmae on any one 
defiling the public roads, in fine letters of the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B.c.? 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 1898. 

George Macdonald. ‘The legend I!ATON on 
coins of Himera.’ It has always been assumed that 
this legend was authentic, and much ingenuity has 
been spent in explaining its meaning. Mr. Mac- 
donald, after a ha “yee and careful study of the 


evidence, is able to prove that L|ATON is a myth, 
and that the true reading is JT O2> ae. the word 


SOTHP (already known on coins of Himera) written 
retrograde.—J. P. Six. ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites 
et incertaines’ (continued). Scione in Pallene.— 
Cyzicus. The remarkable electrum stater (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Mysia, pl. viii. 9) with a bearded head, 
laureate, is discussed. This head has all the ap- 
pearance of being a portrait, though the occurrence 
of a portrait-head is strange, if not unexampled, on 
a coin of this period (B.c. 400-350). Six supports 
the conjecture of his son Dr. Jan Six, that the head 
is Timotheos, son of Cimon, who forced the Persians 
to raise the siege of Cyzicus in B.c. 363.—Lycia.— 
Babylon. Coins of this mint attributed to Antigonus, 
Antiochus I. B.c. 293-281, ete.—Coins of Antiochus 
Hicrax.—G. ¥. Hill. ‘ Posidium in Syria.’ Suggests 
further reasons for assigning the unique silver coin 
published by Alischan to Posidium (e/-Bouscit). The 
type of a bearded head in a pilidion is discussed. 
This type, at Cyzicus and Lampsacus, has often been 
described as Ulysses, but there is much to be said for 
the view that it is Kabiros. The youthful head 
(found e.¢. on coins of Berytis in the Troad) in a 
similar pilidion would be Kadmilos-Pais (son of 
Kabiros).—Hermann Weber. ‘ A small find of coins 
of Mende, ete.’ Chiefly small silver coins of Mende, 
cire. B.C. 440 with the ass type, etc. The forms 


MENAAION and MINAAION seem to have 


been used contemporaneously. 


Revue Numismatique. Part iii. 1898. 


FE. Babelon. ‘La collection Waddington au 
Cabinet des Médailles ; Inventaire sommaire’ (con- 
tinued).—J. Rouvier. ‘Les monnaies autonomes de 
Béryte (Phénicie).’—M. Rostovtsew. ‘ Etude surles 


2 Berl. Phil. Woch., 8 Oct. 1898. 
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plombs antiques’ (continued).—M. Soutzo. ‘ Etude 
sur les monnaies impériales romaines’ (continued).— 
M. Blanchet publishes (p. xliii ) a stater of Leucas 
in Acarnania (Corinthian types, Athena, and Pegasos) 
with the graffito INTEPA. ‘C'est le féminin de 
givrepos, forme dorienne poétique de p{Arepos, com- 


paratif de gfaos.’ But possibly it is a woman’s name. 
Similargrafition coins are known: —AAAA IAA 
(Metapontum); AEINIZ KAAA  (Scotussa) ; 
Y YXH (Naples). 


Warwick Wrorn. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 26. Part 3. 1898. 

De monumento Ancyrano, sententiae controversae, 
part 2, J. W. Beek. Concluded from last vol. It 
is clear that the Mon. Ane. was from the best sources, 
among which it is probable there was a book (or 
books) by Augustus, but it is doubtful whether this 
commentary is by Augustus. Observatiunculae de 
jure Romano, continued, J.C. Naber. (1) De judicati 
actionis natura, (2) Cui detur et in quem judicati 
actio, (3) De actionibus utilibus ad exemplum legis 
Aquiliae. P. Annii Flori.  Vergilius orator an 
poeta, J. v.d. V. Two conjectures, Durievio paren- 
tatur, S. A. Naber. Contains some notes on Sym- 
machus. De nuptiis heroum, J. W. G. van Oordt. 
Points out that marriage customs in Homer may be 
illustrated from customs in use among the Kaffirs 
to-day. Ad Menandri fragmentum nuper repertum. 
J. van Leeuwen J. f. Gives the text of the fragment 
of Menander’s Tewpyés with critical notes. Lmen- 
datur Marcellini Vitae Thucydidis, § 7, J. C. Voll- 
graff. After of uév obv inserts udvorv. De Nerone Poppaca 
Uthone, J. J. Hartman. On the different accounts 
of the Histories and the Annals, with reference to 
Fabia’s paper in Revue de Philologic, vol. 20 (1896). 
Thucydidea, J. C. Vollgraff. Critical notes on the 
first book with reference to Hude’s and Steup’s recent 
editions. De Horatii Carmine, i. 28, J. J. Hartman. 
Maintains that we have here two odes, the second 
beginning at 1.21. &v—xe Ad Homeri 2190, J. v. L. 
Defends his conj. of 4 fd xé wor here and A 93 by 
the fragment of = lately published by Mr. A. S. 
Hunt. Ad Bacchylidem, A. Poutsma. Two critical 
notes. ‘Gers’=itaque. J. v. d. V. This is founded 
on a corrupt reading in Quaestiones grammaticae cod. 
Bern. 83. AaBhv ansam dare, J. v. L. 

Part 4. Tauwrinensis (7') Lucani, C. M. Francken. 
This MS., till now only known through a collation 
of D’Orville, has been found at Turin, and some 
readings are given from it. Ad Dionis Chrysostom 
editionis Arnimianae, vol. ii., H. van Herwerden. 
Critical notes. Observatiunculae de jure Romano, 
continued, J. C. Naber. Ad hereditatis petitionem. 
Noniana, C. M. Francken. Notes with reference to 
Onions’ edition by W. M. Lindsay. De locis quibus- 
dam Acschyli Persarum, J. J. Hartman. Considers 
that ll. 285 and 824 have reference to the story that 
Darius ordered his servants to remind him of the 
Athenians. Lorica Leidensis, J. van der Vliet. 
Gives the text of this poem with some emendations. 
Ad bellum Trojanum, M. Valeton. Advocates a 
middle course between the views of Ed. Meyer on 
one side and of Beloch and Cauer on the other. Ad 
Odysseae libros posteriores, H. van Herwerden, Con- 
tinued from vol. 22. Various critical notes. De usw 
verbi inquit in Apulei Metamorphosibus, J. van der 
Vliet. Verg. Acn. iii. 509, R. C. Seaton. Ad 
Aristophanis Nubes observationes, J. van Leeuwen 
J.f. Continued. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. 11. Part 1. 

Die Latinitét der verlorenen Epitoma Livii, ¥. 
Wolfilin. The epitoma may have been an abridge- 
ment of Livy with additions from Valerius Antias. 
Prorsa, prosa, EK. Wolfflin. The form prorsa (from 
provorsa) cccurs in the best MSS. of Quintilian and 
Pliny. Zur Konstruktion von licct, kK. B. Lease. A 
history of the word through Latin literature. Zu- 
phemismus als Grund der Ellipse, EK. Wolfflin. This 
is found in expressions like ad Dianae, where no 
special word is to be understood. Zum Asyndeton bet 
Sallust, E. Wolfflin. This feature of Sallust’s style 
is due to his love of archaisms. Actutum. Lancino, 
O. Hey. Actutum = attutum = ad tutum, ‘in a 
moment.’ In Celsus i, pr. we should read dancinantis 
medici for latrocinantis m. Zu Serenus Sammonicus, 
R. Fuchs. (1) The poetical power of the writer, 
(2) peculiarities of language. Zu Serenus Sam- 
monicus, vers. 507, R.:Fuchs. Bracchium. Gracchus, 
E. Wolfflin. In neither word is the ech etymologically 
justifiable. Zur Appendix Probi, W. Heraeus. 
Lecticocisium, W. Heraeus. ‘This word should be 
read in Servius—Scholia to Verg. Aen. viii. 666 for 
lacta occisia.  Einige sprachliche Eigentiimlichkeiten 
des Mythographen Fulgentius, R. Hehn. Zur Epi- 
toma Livii, E. Wolfflin. The inconsistencies between 
the epitoma and Livy are due, not to the carelessness 
of the epitomator, but to the contamination of Livy 
with other sources. Dediticius, dediticiorum numero, 
daticius, C. Moore. Dediticius stands to deditus as 
libertinus to libertus, and denotes a class. Dedit. 
num. is first found in Gaius. Daticiws is a late- 
Latin form. Quingenta vota, J. Haussleiter. In 
Cyprian Ep. 21 pro sedunta numeravit is a corruption 
for pro se D vota num. Ueber den pseudocyprianischen 
Traktat ‘adversus Judacos,’ G. Landgrat. This was 
written by one in the immediate circle of Novatian, 
if not by N. himself. Magis wnd minus ohne kom- 
parative Bedeutung, Quisquis=quisque, A. Sonny. 
Various exx. of these uses given. Lueretiana, K. J. 
Hidén. (1) In v. 1221 membra is not a (so-called) 
Greek acc., but the object of corripiunt. (2) On 
quique asabl. (3) On quodasabl. Der Accusativ 
des Zieles nach vocare und hortari, G. Landgraf. 
This is an archaism, c.g. in the legal formula (Cic. 
pro Mur. § 26) ‘ex jure manum consertum vocare. 
Nachtragy zu den lateinischen Pflaneennamen tm 
Dioskorides, H. Stadler. 

MisceLLen. Nimbus, Heiligenschein. Der Name 
Ttaliens, K. Sittl. Lat, an=atne, A Dohring. Ucber 
dic Linge des plautinischen ‘dat,’ W. M. Lindsay. 
Das and dat are always long in Plautus. Totidem= 
cadem.  Mutltus, cinflussreich, A. Sonny. The 
former is found often, the latter in Catull. 112. 
Coemptare ? L. Havet. In Cic. Verr. 4, § 133, 
would read coemptabant for coemebant on the ground 
of rhythm. Aéribux, W. Heraeus. Suggests this 
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word in Auson. epist. 22, 9, where-MSS, have artubus 
and Scaliger conjectured atubus. 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. Vol. 
53. Part 4. 1898. 
Euripides und die Mantik, 1. Radermacher. 


Euripides on this subject makes himself the mouth- 
piece of popuiar opinion, and in parts has a distinctly 
political object. Zum ersten Buch des Velleius 
Paterculus, ¥F. Scholl. Various passages considered. 
Neue Platonische Forschungen, Part 2, F. Susemihl. 
Concluded. The criticism on Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus. Ovid. Trist. iv. 10, 43 sqq., K. P. Schulze. 
Contrary to the general opinion it is maintained that 
two and not three works of Macer are here referred 
to. Zur Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der 
Philologic V, B. Foerster. On a Greek MS. in 
Russian-Poland, and the Anthologion of Orion. 
Apuleiana, W. Kroll. On passages in the Asclepius 
and De mundo. Fiélschungen in den Abschriften der 
Herculanensischen Rollen, W.Cronert. CaelesVibenna 
wnd Mastarna, ¥. Miinzer. On the evidence derived 
from the speech of the emperor Claudius on the Jus 
honorum of the Gauls and from a tomb at Vulci. 
Stilpon, O. Apelt. On the well-known passage in 
Diog. Laert. (ii. 119), and Zeller’s criticism of the 
writer. 

MiscELLEN. Die Lebenszeit des Eudoxos von 
Knidos, F. Susemih]. His birth must be assigned to 
395-390 B.c. probably nearer to 390. Ad Gellium, 
E. Goebel. On xix. 1 §§ 21, 2 and 3. Die Olymp- 
ischen Solymer,O.Rossbach. In Servius ‘interpolatus’ 
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on Aen. v. 118, we should read Olympios for the 
corrupt (ympios. émacotrepot, K. Brugmann. Con- 
nects the word not with doodrepos but with 
*én-av-cout. Epigraphische Miseellen, EF. Zieliarth. 
(1) From the Museum Ramusiorumn, (2) From the 
Museum Nanianum. piAoxtiorns, F. Riihl. 
Epigraphica, F. Vollmer. Der Staatsstreich des 
Septimius Severus, A. v. Domaszewski. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum Geschichte und Deutsche Litteratur und 
fur Padagogik. Vol]. 1. Part 4. 1898. 

Die neuentdeckien Gedichte des Bakchylides, H. 
Lipsius. Lineneue Auffassungder Antigone. E. Bruhn. 
On ll. 905-920, a criticism of G. Kaibel’s Gottingen 
programm 1897. De Sophoclis Antigona, Die Anlage 
des obergermanischen Limes und das hémerkastell 
Saalburg, FE. Schulze. A criticism of Jacobi’s Das 
Romerkaste]l Saalburg, Homburg v. d. Hohe, 1897. 
Zur Aesthetik des Tragischen, V. Valentin. On 
Volkelt’s book of this title, Miinchen, 1897. 

Part 5. Das Problem der dsopischen Fabel, 
A. Hausrath. Jtalienische Fundberichte, H. Graeven. 
Schiller wad Plutarch, K. Fries. Shows how many 
of Schiller’s classical allusions are taken from 
Plutarch. 

Parts 6 and 7. Die Sicgesgittin. Entwurf der 
Geschichte einer antiken Idcalgestalt, F. Studniczka. 
With twelve plates here described. Zur Geschichte 
der Lehrdichtung in der spdtromischen Litteratur, 
J. Ziehen. Schiller und Plutarch, K. Fries. Con- 
cluded. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Anecdota Oxonicnsia. Texts, documents, etc. Part 
VIII. Edited by F. C. Conybeare. 4to. (Classi- 
cal Series.) Frowde. 7s. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). See Tertuilian. 

Aristophanes. The Clouds, with introduction and 
notes by C. E. Graves. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo. 
184 pp. Clay. 3s. 6d. 

Bacchylides. A prose translation by E. Poste. 
Crown 8vo. 48 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 

Blass (F.) Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
translated by H. St. John Thackeray. 8vo. 350 
pp. Macmillan. 14s. 

Burton (E. de W.) Syntax of the Modes and Tenses 


in New Testament Greek. 38rd edition. 8vo. 
238 pp. Clark. 5s. 6d. 
Caesar. De bello gallico, Books 1—7, according 


to the text of Em. Hoffmann (Vienna, 1890). 
Edited with introduction and notes by St. George 


Stock. S8vo. Frowde. 10s. 6d. 

Cicero. In Catilinam oratio prima. Edited, with 
notes, introduction, and vocabulary, by J. H. 
Flather. 12mo. 80 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 1s. 6d. 


Digest 1X., 2. Lex Aquilia, translated, with notes, 
by C. H. Monro. 12mo. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. 

Euripides, 
notes, by H. W. Hayley. 
Boston, Ginn. $1.60. 

Homer. liliad, edited, with introduction, notes, and 
Appendices, by W. Leaf and M. A. Bayfield. 
Vol. II. 12mo. 688 pp. Macmillan. 6s, 


Aleeste, ed. with an introduction and 
2mo. 87, 178 pp. 


Homer. The Iliad, rendered into English prose by S. 
Butler. Crown 8vo. 440 pp. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Horace. Odes, Book I. Edited by St. Gwynn. 
Illustrated from antique gems. 12mo. 148 pp. 
Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

Juvenal. Fourteen Satires, with introduction, notes 
and index, by J. D. Duff. (Pitt Press Series.) 
12mo. 522 pp. Clay. 5s. 

Livy. Book I., edited by A. F. Hort. (Middle 
Form Classics.) Crown 8vo. Rivington. 2s. 
North (M. A.) and Hilliard (A. FE.) Greek Prose 
Composition for Schools. Crown 8vo. 280 pp. 

Rivington. 3s. 6d. 

Ovidii Opera ex Corpore poetarum latinorum a J. P. 
Postgate edito separatim typis impressa. 3 vols. 
18mo. 830 pp. Bell. 6s. 

Plaistowe (F. G.) Tutorial Latin Dictionary. Small 
4to. 536 pp. (Univ. Tutor. Series.) Clive. 
6s. 6d. 

Stedman (A. M.) A shorter Greek Primer, revised 
by C. G. Botting. Crown 8vo. 106 pp. 
Methuen. 1s. 6d. 

Stewart (T. A.) New First Greek Course, comprising 
accidence, syntax, and exercises, with vocabulary. 
8thed. 12mo. 178pp. Oliver. 2s. 6d. 

Tertullian. Apology, translated and annotated by 
W. Reeve. The Meditations of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelivs Antoninus, translated by Jer. 
Collier. Crown 8vo. 286 pp. Griffith & F. 1s. 

Vergil. Aeneid, Book I. 
vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 1s. 6d. 


Edited, with notes and 


104 pp. 


12mo, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Abhandlungen des archaeologisch-epigraphischen 
Seminars der Universitit Wien. Herausgegeben 
von Q. Benndorff und C. Bormann. Part XIII. 
8vo. x, 86 pp., engravings, 7 plates. Wien, 
Holder. 6 M. 

Contains: Brunsmid (Jos.) Die Inschriften und 
Miinzen der griechischen Stiidte Dalmatiens. 

Altenburg (O.) De sermone pedestri Italorum vetus- 
tissimo. 

(Aus ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie.’) 8vo. 
54 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 M. 

Aristidis (Aelii) Smyrnaei, quae supersunt omnia 
ed. Bruno Keil. Vol If. Orationes XVII.-LIII. 
continens. 8vo. xiii, 472 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 20 Mk. 

Aristophanes, Zacher (Konr.) Aristophanes-Stu- 
dien, Part I. Anmerkungen zu Aristophanes 
Rittern. 8vo. iv, 147 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
5 M. 

See Dissertationes Halenses XIV., II. 

Aristoteles, Sakellarios (A.) Untersuchung des 
Textes der ‘A@nvatwy TloA:tefa des Aristoteles. 
8vo. iv, 37 pp. Jena, Haerdle. 1 M. 

Babrii Fabulae Aesopeae, rec. O, Crusius. Accedunt 
fabularum dactylicarum et iambicarum reliquiae 
Ignatii et aliorum tetrasticha iambica rec. C. F. 
Mueller, Crown 8vo, 314 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
4M. 

Bakehylides. Jurenka (H.) Die neugefundenen 
Lieder des Bakchylides. Text, Ubersetzung, 
oo 8vo. xv, 161 pp. Wien, Holder. 
7M. 

Billeter (G.) Geschichte des Zinsfusses im griechisch- 
romischen Altertum bis auf Justinian, 8vo. 
xii, 381 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 12 M. 

Briefe (ausgewiihlte) aus Ciceronischer Zeit. Her- 
ausgegeben von C. Bardt. Kommentar. J. Brief 
1—61. 8vo. xxxix, 236 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 M. 80. 

Burckhardt (Jak.) Griechische Culturgeschichte. 
Herausgegeben von Jak. Oeri. 2 vols. 8vo. ix, 
370, 443 pp. Berlin, Spemann. 14 M. 

Cacsar. Gurlitt (L.) Auschauungstafeln zu Caesars 
Bellum Gallicum. Plate I.  Castra Romana. 
Plate II. Alesia (cap. 69-90). Size: 60, 5 to 
91cm. Each plate with a leaf of letterpress in 
4to. Gotha, Perthes. Each, 3 Mk. 

‘wesaris (C. Julii.) Commentarii cum supplementis 
A. Hirtii et aliorum. ‘Tertium ed. E. Hoffmann. 
Vol. II. Commentarii de bello civili. Accedunt 
commentarii de bello alexandrino, africano, his- 
paniensi. 12mo. 321 pp. Wien, Gerold. 
1 M. 60. 

Cuwer (P.) Grammatica militans. Erfahrungen 
und Wiinsche im Gebiet des lateinischen und 
griechischen Unterrichts. 8vo. vi, 168 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 5 Mk. 60 

Cicero. Bornecque (H.) La prose métrique dans la 
correspondance de Cicéron. 8vo. xviii, 357 pp. 
Paris, Bouillon. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulii.) Scripta quae manserunt omnia. 
Recogn. C. F. W. Mueller. Partis III. Vol. II. 
Epistolae. Crown 8vo, clix, 565 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 4 M. 20. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum, adiministrante 
Aug. Danielsson, ed. C. Pauli. Part VIII. Folio. 
Pp. 475 to 554. Leipzig, Barth. 20 Mk. 

Damascius Diadochus,  Problémes et solutions 
touchant les premiers principes, par Damascius le 
Diadoque. Avec le tableau sommaire des doctrines 


des Chaldeens, de Michel Psellus. Traduits pour 
la premiére fois et accompagnés de commentaires 
et d’un index trés développé par A. E. Chaignet. 
Vol. III. 8vo. iii, 311 pp. Paris, Leroux. 

Denkmdler (antike), herausgegeben vom _ kais. 
deutschen archaeologischen Institut. Vol. II. 
Part III. Royal folio. 12 plates, 17 pp. of 
letterpress, engravings. Berlin, Reimer. 40 Mk. 

Delattre (R. P.) Fouilles dans Yamphithéatre de 
Carthage. (1896-97.) 8vo. 55 pp., engravings. 
Nougent-le-Rotrou. 

Dissertationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. VI. 
8vo. iii, 190 pp. Wien, Hélder. 4 M. 80. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. XIV., 
Partes I. II. 8vo. Halle, Niemeyer. 

I. Reinhold (H.) De graecitate patrum apos- 
tolicorum librorumque apocryphorum Novi Testa- 
menti quaestiones grammaticae. 114 pp. 
2 Mk. 80. 

II. Schwandke (G.) De Aristophanis nubibus 
prioribus. 72 pp. 1 Mk. 60. 

Euripidis, Fabulae edd. R. Prinz et N. Wecklein. 
Vol. I. Parts V.—VII. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 

Contains: I, V. Ion. v, 83 pp. 2M. 80. 

VI. Helena. v, 88 pp. 3 M. 
VII. Cyclops. v, 37 pp. 1M. 40. 
II, I. Iphigenia Taurica. v, 88 pp. 
2M. 40. 

Euripides. Grueninger (Aug.) De Euripidis Oreste 
ab histrionibus retractata. 8vo. 52 pp. Basel. 
1 Mk. 50. 


Fouillée (A.) Les études classiques et la démocratie. ~~ 


8vo. vii, 255 pp. Paris, Colin. 3 fr. 

Fritz (W.) Die Briefe des Bischofs Synesius von 
Kyrene. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Atticis- 
mus im IV. und V. Jahrhundert. 8vo. v, 230 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 M. 

Froehde (Osk.) Beitriige zur Technik der alten 
attischen Komidie. (Berliner Studien fiir classische 
Philologie und Archaeologie von O. Seyffert, Neue 
Folge, Vol. III, Part I.) 8vo. viii, 215 pp. 
Leipzig, Reisland. 6 M. 

Gemini Elementa astronomiae, rec., Germanica inter- 
pretatione et commentariis instr. Car. Manitius. 
8vo. xliv, 369 pp., diagrams. Leipzig, Teubner. 
8 M. 

Grunau (G.) Inschriften und Darstellungen rémis- 
cher Kaisermiinzen von Augustus bis Diocletian 
8vo. xvi, 152 pp. 4 plates, Biel, Kuhn. 3 M. 

Horace. Welzhofer (K.) Die ars poetica des Horaz. 
Kritischexegetische Untersuchung. 8vo. iii, 64 
pp. Straubing. 1M 

Hultsch (Fr.) Die Gewichte des Altertums, nach 
ihren Zusammenhange dargestellt. (Abhdlgn. der 
k. siichs. Gesellschaften der Wissenschaften, 
Philol.-historische Klasse. Vol. xviii, 2). Royal 
8vo. xiii, 205 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 10 M. 

Imagines inscriptionum graecarum antiquissimarum 
in usum scholarum a. 1894 iterum composuit 
Roehl et jam auxit supplementis Theraces et 
Meliis. Imperial 4to. iii, 92 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 
6 M. 

Jahrbiicher fiir classiche Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Prof. A. Fleckeisen. 24 Supplt.-Bd. Part ii. 
8vo. pp. 383-634. Leipzig, Teubner. 7 M. 60. 

Klein (Wilh.) Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblings- 
inschriften. 2d. Edition. 8vo. ix, 178 pp. 
Engravings. Leipzig, Veit. 10M. 

Klement (K.) Arion. Mythologische Untersuchung. 
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8vo. 63 pp., engravings. Wien, Holder. 1 M. 


Meyer (P.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik : Syntax. 
8vo. x, 69 pp. Bern, Wyss. 1 Mk. 50. 

—— Uebungssiitze zur lateinischen Syntax. 8vo. 
iv, 65 pp. Bern, Wyss. 1 Mk. 50. 

Michaclis (W.) De origine indicis deorum cogno- 
minum. 8vo. 90 pp. Berlin. 2 Mk. 

Ovid. Fabricius (V.) De diis, fato Joveque in 
Ovidii operibus quae supersunt. 8vo. 58 pp. 
Leipzig. 1 Mk. 20. 

Ovidius Naso (Des P.) Metamorphosen. Vol. ii. 
Books viii.-xv. Im Auschluss an M. Haupt’s 
Bearbeitung der Biicher i.—vii. erklirt von O. 
Korn, 3 Aufl. neu bearbeitet von R. Ehwald. 8vo. 
iv, 429 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 M. 50, 

Pindar. Schwickert (J. J.) Quaestiones ad carminis 
Pindarici olympici primi emendationem spectantes 
atque explanationem. (Extract from: Compte 
rendu du 4. congrés scientifique international des 
catholiques.) 8vo. 51 pp. Fribourg (Suisse). 
1 M. 50. 

Platons ausgewiihlte Dialoge, erkliirt von H. 
Petersen. Vol. II. Protagoras. Text and notes, 
8vo. vii, 75 and 36 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Platon. Teuffel, Priiparationem zu Platons Apologie 
und Kriton. 8vo. 20 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
40 PF. 

Plinius. Allain (E.) Pline le jeune et son temps. 
Etude sur la correspondance de Pline avec Voconius 
Romanus. 8vo. 66 pp. Besancon. 

Kalkmann (A.) Die Quellen der Kunst- 
geschichte des Plinius. 8vo. viii, 260 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann, 9 Mk. 

Posidonius. VPohlenz (M.) De Posidonii libris wep) 
maar. 8vo. 100 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 M. 60. 

(Aus Jahrbiicher fiir class, Philologie). 

Ptolemaci (Claudii) Opera quae exstant omnia. 
Vol. I. Syntaxis mathematica. Ed. Prof. J. L. 
Heiberg. Pars I. libros 1-6 continens. Crown 
8vo. vi, 546 pp., diagrams, plate. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8 M. 

Quintilian. Dessauer (H.) Die handschriftliche 
Grundlage der 19 grésseren pseudo-quintilianischen 
Declamationen. 8vo. vii, 103 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 3 M. 60. 


Scala (R. von). Die Staatsvertriige des Altertums. 
Vol. 1. S8vo. xv, 226 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 


8 M. 

Schenkl (H.) Zur Kritik und Uberlieferungsges- 
chichte des Grattius und anderer lateinischer 
Dichter. 

(Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie.’) 8vo. 
98 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 M. 60. 

Schulien (A.) Die rémische Flurteilung und ihre 
Reste (Abhandlungen der Gottingischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, neue Folge, Vol. I]. 7.) 4to. 38 pp., 7 
maps, engravings. Berlin, Weidmann. 5 M. 

Statius (F. Papinius). Vol. ILI. Lactanti Placidi 
qui dicitur commentarios in Statii Thebaida et 
commentarium in Achilleida rec. R. Jahnke. 
Crown 8vo. xii, 522 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
8 M. 

Studien (Leipziger) zur classischen Philologie. 
Herausgegeben von O. Ribbeck, H. Lipsius, C. 
Wachsmuth. Vol. XVIII. Part II. 8vo. iii, 
and pp. 209-324. Leipzig, Hirzel. 4 M. 

Studniczka (F.) Die Siegesgittin. Entwurf der 
Geschichte einer antiken Idealgestalt. Royal 8vo. 
v, 27 pp., 12 plates. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 M. 

Thucydides. Lange (E.) Die Arbeiten zu Thucy- 
dides seit 1890. Eine Kritische Ubersicht. Part 
ii, 

(Aus ‘ Philologus.’) 8vo. pp. 486-500. Leipzig, 
Dieterich. 1 M. 60. 

—— Widman (S.) Praeparationen zu Thukydides. 
Part IV. Book VII. 8vo. 28 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 40 Pf. 

Torp (Alf.) Lykische Beitriige. I. (Videnskabs- 
selskabets skrifter. II. Histor.-filol Klasse. 1898, 
Nr. 4.) 8vo. 46 pp. Christiania, Dybwad. 
1 M. 60. 

Vergil. Sbiera (R. I.) Die prosodischen Functionen 
inlautender muta cum liquida bei Vergil. 8vo. 
60 pp. Czernowitz. 2M. 

Xenophontis de re publica Atheniensium qui inscri- 
bitur libellus. Ree., apparatu critico instr. E. 
Kalinka. Editio minor. 8vo. 51 pp. Wien, 
Holder. 1M. 10. 

Xenophon. Dippel (R.) Quae ratio intercedat inter 
Xenophontis historiam graecam et Plutarchi vitas 
quaeritur. S8vo. 116 pp. Giessen. 2 Mk. 
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Notc.—JIn the General Index names of actwal contributors are printed in heavy type. The references 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX.’ 


A. 


Abbott (Frank F.), on practerpropter in Gellius 
Noct, Att. (xix. 10), 359 f. 
accudere, 351a, b 
accusative with infinitive, the construction of, 460) 
Acropolis wall, a rediscovered inscription in the, 
233a, 
actutum, 4736 
Adam (J.), notice of Lutoslawski’s Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic, 218 ff. 
Ad Aiticum superscriptions, the, 438 ff. 
Adversaria in varios poetas graecos et latinos, Blaydes’, 
noticed, 364a, b 
Aegean Islands, didrachm of, 376a 
Aenus, coin of, 1866 
Aeschylea (W. Headlam), 189 ff., 245 ff. 
Aeschylus Persac, Ionicisms in, 189 f. 
Supplices, Cyrenaic words in, 190a 
Aesica, discoveries at the fort of, 83a 
&yav and péya, &vayra and Lat. mons, notes on, 
162 f. 
Agar (T. L.), Homerica, 106a, b, 252 ff., 431 1. 
note on Homer JU. (xiv. 139 sqq.), 31 f. 
notes on Menander Tewpyéds, 141a, 6 
Avram Museum, Etruscan ‘liber linteus’ in the, 
415), 416a 
Agricola of Tacitus, an unknown MS. of the, 368a, 4, 
465a, b 
notes on the, 355a, 6 
Alcibiades, of, 186a, 
alev, oleiuom, éraiFor, ‘oil,’ 461a 
Alexandrian erotic fragment and the Plautine 
cantica, 319a, b 
alicula, 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), notice of Payne’s Harvey and 
Galen, 52 ff. 
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Allen (Thomas W.), notice of Jebb’s and Tyrrell’s 
Texts of Sophocles, 408 f. 
notice of Zereteli on Greek tachygraphy, 57a, } 
alternative names in Greek, 337 f., 339), 340d 
amaror, 310a 
Ambogilanna, discoveries at the fort of, 83d 
ancient views on the reasoning faculty in dogs, 93 ff. 
anhélare, 18a (n.) 
annales maximi and early Roman history, the, 420a 
antesinistra, 3086 
Anthesteria, the, 426) 
Anthologiac Graecae Erotica, Paton’s, noticed, 414a, 6 
aorist injunctive in Latin, the, 100 ff. 
Aphrodite, the cult of, 4676, 468a 
Apologia Socratis of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
193 ff. 
Portrait, Tennyson’s, rendered into Latin 
Hexameters, 180u, 
Appleshaw (near Andover), Roman villa at, 84), 
87a, b 
archaeological notes on Bacchylides, 84 ff., 140 f., 
343 ff. 
Archaeology, 83 ff., 142 {f., 181 ff., 2830, b, 274 
322 ff., 375 f., 423 ff., 465 ff. 
Ardoch (near Dunblane), discoveries at the fort of, 841 
— exclusion of Attic pottery (Hat. v. 88), the, 
86 f. 
Aristides, decree of (479 B.c.), 159 ff., 169a 
Plutarch and Aristotle on, 159 ff. 
Aristophanes Ach. (709), note on, 32a, b 
Eccl. (502), note on, 163 a, 6 
Pax, van Herwerden’s ed. of, noticed, 165 ff. 
Ran. (730), note on mpovaedoduev, 209a, b 
relations between Eupolis and, 450 
Vesp. (107 sqq.), note on, 209a, b 
Starkie’s ed. of, noticed, 449 ff 
the slaves in, 335 ff. 


The Index is by W. F. R. Smittero, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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Aristotle and the decree of Aristides, 159 ff. 
on the Greek theatre, 8a, } 
Arnold-Conway’s The Restored Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, noticed, 57 f. 
Aryan and Italo-Keltic groups of languages, corre- 
spondences between, 461la 
evolution, the, 418 f. 
Asclepius’ temple at Athens, date of, 208a, 6 
Ashby (Thomas, jun.), on the true site of Lake 
Regillus, 470 ff. 
Asia Minor, theatres of, 10) 
Asian group of languages non-Indo-European, the, 
4616 


‘ Aspendians,’ the, 
Assmann on the meaning of 3470, b 
Athena Polias at Athens, 145 ff. 
temple of on the Acropolis, 468), 469a 
Athenaeus [de machinis] on the Greek theatre, 6 
Athenian constitution, the, 168 f. 
festivals, 425 ff. 
gold coinage, 376) 
rule, character of the, 455a 
stage-buildings of the fourth century, 10a 
strategi, 
Athens, discoveries at, 186a, b, 472a 
Atlas of Classical Portraits (Roman Section), Rouse’s, 
noticed, 463a, 6 
Attic vases and the Argive Heraeum excavations, 


Auden’s Cicero Pro Plancio, noticed, 178a, b 
augment of verbs beginning with w, 177a, 2700 
Avillius Flaccus, 284a 

Ayer papyrus, the, 376a 


B. 


Babrian Fables, Crusius’ ed. of the, noticed, 119 ff. 
Palmyrene wax-tablets containing, 119a, b 
Bacchylides and the fate of Croesus, 84 f., 346 
archaeological and mythological notes on, 84 ff., 
140 f., 343 ff. 
Blass’ ed. of, noticed, 412 ff. 
critical notes on, 58 ff., 123 ff., 152 ff., 210 ff, 
254a, b, 394 f., 436 f. 
divinity epithets in, 344 ff. 
ode xvii. considered metrically, 134 ff. 
vase-paintings and, 84 ff. 

Barbarano (Etruria), discovery of bronze horse’s bit 
at, 185a 

Barnard’s ed. of Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives 
Salvetur, noticed, 45 tf. 

Barnett (L. D.), notice of Carter’s De Deorum 
Romanorum Cognominibus Quaestiones Selectae, 
462 f. 

Bartlet (Vernon), on Philo de Vita Contemplativa 
(483, 46 sq.), 104 ff. 

base of the Polyzalos bronze, the, 142 f., 186a, 6 

Beare (John I.), notice of Marchant’s ed. of 
Thucydides (book vi.), 113 ff. 

Benevento, discovery of cippus miliarius at, 185) 

Bennett's Mf, Zulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute, 
noticed, 320 f. 

Benson-Bradley’s Philosophical Lectwres and Remains 
of k. L. Nettleship, noticed, 365 ff. 

Bibliography, 89 ff., 187 f., 285 f., 329 1f., 377 If, 
474 ff. 

Bibliography of Philology and Ancient History, 
Sonnenschein’s, noticed, 423a, b 

‘Bibliotheca Heinsiana’ in the Bodleian, 446a 
(and nn.) 

Birdoswald, discovery of Roman shoe at, 142a, b 

Birrens (near Eeclefeechan), discoveries at the fort 
of, 834, 84a 
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Bitonto (Apulia), discoveries at, 4276 
Blakeney (E. H.), on parallels to Virgil (Hcl. i. 5) 
and Juvenal (viii. 20), 209a, b 
Blass on a form of alternative names, 340) 
on the quantity of names in -wys, 205), 206a 
on the syllaba anceps in Bacchylides, 413a, b 
Blass’ Bacchylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis, noticed, 


Blaydes’ Adversaria in varios poctas yrascos ct latinos, 
noticed, 364a, b 
Bodleian Library, collation of a Tibullus MS. in the, 
445 f. 
collations of two MSS. of Fulgentius in the, 
457a, b 
marginalia of printed edd. of classical authors in 
the, 445 f. 
Western MSS. in the, 265 f. 
book-making among the Romans, 317) 
Boscoreale, excavations of another villa at, 87b, 185d 
Bradfield College, the stage at, 6a 
Bradley-Benson’s Philosophical Lectures and Remains 
of R. L. Nettleship, noticed, 365 ff. 
Britain, discoveries of Roman remains in, 83 f. 
Roman coin-find in east, 376a 
British Museum, acquisition of Greek coins by in 
1897, 376a 
recently acquired vases in, 423 f. 
British Musewm Papyri, corrections to Kenyon’s 
Catalogue of (vol. ii.), 434 ff. 
Brooks (E. J.), note on Plutarch Arist. (22), 159 ff. 
Brunn’s Kleine Schriften (Erster Band), noticed, 
469 f. 
Burrows (Ronald M.), notice of Hill’s Sources for 
Greek History, 451 ff. 
Bury (J. B.), on the base of the Polyzalos bronze, 
142 f., 186a, b 
Bury’s (R. G.) The Philebus of Plato, noticed, 223 ff. 
Busvemi (E. Sicily), discovery of grottoes at, 87) 


C. 


Caesar, Kiibler’s and Meusel’s edd. of, noticed, 
32la, b 
Cagliari, discovery of inscription at, 186a 
caiare, 456a 
Cambridge Board of Classics, Report of the, 381 f., 
430a 
MS. of the de Sublimitate, a, 299 ff. 
philosophy act (March 1614-15), 93 f. 
Cantor (Prof. Moritz), literary Fesfgabe to, 431lu 
carbatinae, 142a 
Carter’s De Deorum Romanorum Coynominibus 
Quaestiones Selectae, noticed, 462 f. 
Carthaginian passages in Plautus Poenulus, the, 


Cartimandua (Queen), coins of, 186) 
Catalogue of British Museum Papyri (vol. ii.), cor- 
rections to Kenyon’s, 434 ff. 
Catalogue of the Somzée Collection at Brussels, 
326 tf. 
of Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 265 f. 
Cato’s Origines, estimate of, 420a 
Catullus xxxi. 14 (domi, domo), note on, 360 f. (see 
also 407a, b, 465a, b) 
Codex Romanus of, 447 ff. 
notes on, 354 f. 
certo, 179 F. 
Cervantes referred to, 209 
Charimortos, 274), 276a 
Chester, discoveries at, 84a 
north city wall of, 83a 
xAwpavxnv in Simonides and Bacchylides, the word, 
37a, b 
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Chroniques d’Orient (deuxitme série), Reinach’s, 
noticed, 184a, b 
Cibber and Dr. Johnson, 595 
Cicero ad Att. (i. 1, 2), note on, 351 f. 
the superscriptions to, 438 ff. 
de Senectute, Bennett’s ed. of, noticed, 320 f. 
Fourth Verrine, Hall’s ed. of, noticed, 178 f. 
Letters, Tyrrell-Purser’s (vol. v.), noticed, 257 f. 
pro Cluentio, notes on, 294 ff. 
pro Plancio, Auden’s ed. of, noticed, 178a, 6 
use of sicut in, 4408, 441a 
Civita Lavinia, discovery of votive tablet at, 428a 
Classen’s Thucydides (book i.), Steup’s revision of, 
noticed, 258 ff. 
classical studies in France, 4315 
in the United States, 334 f., 430a 
Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives Salvetur, Barnard’s 
ed. of, noticed, 45 ff. 
Clytemnestra’s weapon, note on, 348 ff. 
Cobet’s collation of the Venetus 474 (Ar. Paz), 165a, 


1660 
Codex Eliensis of the de Sublimitate, 299 ff. 
its history, 301la, b 
its relation to the Codex Parisinus, 300d 
marginal notes in Italian, 300a, b 
Manutius’ text and, 7b. 
Robortello and, 299 f. 
Romanus of Catullus, 447 ff. 
Taurinensis of Lucan, 473a 
coins with the type anchor and cray-fish, 376d 
collation of a Tibullus MS. in the Bodleian, 445 f. 
of the Madrid MS. of Statius Silvae, 400 ff., 


441 ff. 
of two MSS. of Fulgentius in the Bodleian, 
457a, b 


concessive particles in Martial, 30 f. 
Conington’s Virgil (vol. i.), Haverfield’s revision of, 
noticed, 306 ff. 
Consus, 20a 
Conway (R. S.), notice of Kretschmer’s LZin- 
leitung in die Geschichte des gricchischen Sprache, 
460 ff. 
notice of von Planta’s Osco-Umbrian Grammar, 
254 ff. 
Conway’s The Italic Dialects, noticed, 164 f. 
Conway-Arnold’s The Restored Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, noticed, 57 f. 
Conybeare (FP. C.), notice of Blaydes’ Adversaria, 
364a, b 
Cook (Arthur Bernard), on some signed Greek 
vases, 423 f. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Pauli’s, noticed, 


corrections to Kenyon’s Catalogue of British Musewm 
Papyri (vol. ii.), 434 ff. 
Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero (vol. v.), Tyrrell- 
Purser’s, noticed, 257 f. 
corrigenda to Tyrrell’s Sophocles, 437 f. 
Cotter (W. E. P.), notice of Auden’s ed. of Cicero 
pro Plancio, 178a, b 
notice of Hall’s ed. of the Fourth Verrine of 
Cicero, 178 f. 
notice hd Headlam’s ed. of Euripides Medea, 
367 f. 
notice of Wells’ Short History of Rome, 232a, b 
critical notes on Bacchylides, 58 ff., 123 ff., 152 ff., 
210 ff., 254a, 6, 394 f., 436 f. 
on the Minor Works of Xenophon, 1938 ff., 
285 ff., 383 ff. 
Croesus myth in Bacchylides and on a vase-painting, 
the, 84 f., 3460 
Crusius’ Babrii Fabulae Aesopeac, noticed, 119 ff. 
Cults of the Greck States, Farnell’s, noticed, 111 ff. 
Cumae, discovery of clay figurines at, 282d 


Cynegeticus of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 285 ff. 
383 


Cypriote pottery, note on, 375 f. 
Cyrenaic words in Aeschylus Supplices, 190a 
Cyzicus, coins of, 1860, 376a, 472d 


Dz. 


da Costa-van Leeuwen’s Homeri Odysseae Carmina 
(second ed.), noticed, 54 f. 
Damophon, statues of at Lycosura, 468a 
Dante referred to, 209d 
Dante’s Monument at Florence, Leopardi’s Ode on, 
transl. by Jebb, 369 ff. 
das, dat, quantity of in Plautus, 4730 
date of Eudoxus’ birth, 474a 
of Horace Od. (ii. 6), 880 
of Juvenal’s Satires, 51a, b 
of Plato’s Dialogues, 219), 220a 
of Tertullian de Pudicitia, 2846 
of Theocritus’ birth, 895 
of the temple of Asclepius at Athens, 208a,) 
of various Greek tragedies, 39 f. 
Dawes (Elizabeth A. S.), notice of Garnett and 
Stuart-Glennie’s Greek Folk Poesy, 266 ff. 
decline in English scholarship 
De Compendiis scripturae codicum graecorum, &e., 
Zereteli’s, noticed, 57a, b 
De Deorum LRomanorum Cognominibus Quaestiones 
Selectae, Carter’s, noticed, 462 f. 
dediticius, daticius, 473b 
defixiones, 
Delbriick on the aorist, 100 ff. 
Delos, the theatre at, 7a, b 
contrasted with that at Termessos, lla, } 
Delphi, didrachm of, 376a 
Delphic Hymn to Apollo, the, 100a 
the second, 100a, 
[Demosthenes] (42, 25), note on, 36a, b 
Leptines and an inscription in the Acropolis wall, 
2338a, b 
Dessau-Rohden’s Prosopographia Imperii Romani 
(pars iii.), noticed, 364 f. 
de Sublimitate, note on a Cambridge MS. of the, 
299 ff. 
devotiones, 282b, 428a 
Die attische Autochthonensage bis auf Euripides, 
Ermatinger’s, noticed, 172 ff. 
Die plautinische Cantica und die hellenistische Lyrik, 
Leo’s, noticed, 319 f. 
Die Quellen contamination im 21 und 22 Buche des 
Livius, Sanders’, noticed, 317 f. 
dierectus, 
dimensions of the Pyramids, Herodotus on the, 
195 ff. 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus de Dinarcho Ludicium 
(c. 11), note on, 391 ff. 
Dittmar’s Studien zur lateinischen Moduslehre, noticed, 
458 ff. 
dixerit quis, 298a, b 
dogs, the reasoning faculty in, 93 ff. 
domi, domo (Catullus xxxi. 14), note on, 860 f. (se 
also 407a, b, 465a, b) 
Dorchester Museum, vase-fragment in the, 423a 
Dorpfeld’s theory of the Greek stage, 1 ff. (see also 
468a, b) 
Doulichion, the name, 304a, } 
identical with Leucadia, 7d. 
Draconian constitution, the, 168a, 169a 
Duff (J. D.), notice of Owen-Phillimore’s Afisa 
Clauda, 464a, b 
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E. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), note on Euripides 
Alc. (501), 398 f. 
notes on Bacchylides, 394 f. 
notice of Haigh’s Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
37 ff. 


earliest sources of Roman history, 420 f. 
Egypt, Greek inscriptions from, 274 ff. 
Einlettung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 
Kretschmer’s, noticed, 460 ff. 
éx TMavabnvaiwy 6 mAovs, 4256 
Elaeusa Sebaste, coins of, 283d 
El-Alia, Tunis (the ancient Achalla), discovery of 
Roman villa at, 4286 
Eléments de Gr ire 
noticed, 418a, b 
Ellis (Robinson), notes on Bacchylides, 64 ff. 
notice of Crusius’ ed. of Babrius, 119 ff. 
notice of Madan’s Catalogue of Western MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, 265 f. 
notice of Paton’s Anthologiae Graecae Erotica, 
414a, b 
Elmer (H. C.), on a neglected use of the Latin sub- 
junctive, 199 ff. 
on the aorist injunctive in Latin, 100 ff. 
Empedocles, repetitions in, 16 f. 
Ephesus, discovery of Roman theatre at, 282/ 
gold coin of, 376a 
‘epic cycle,’ the, 108 ff. 
Athenian mythology in the, 173a, 6 
Epidauria, the, 426a 
Epigrafia Latina, Ricci’s, noticed, 3285 
epilepsy combined with great mental activity, 2395 
Eretria, excavation of vaulted tomb at, 282 
Erichthonius and Erechtheus, 1730 
Ermatinger’s Die altische Auwtochthonensage bis auf 
Euripides, noticed, 172 ff. 
Erythrae, imperial coin of, 376a 
Escurial MS. of Clement of Alexandria (wis Dives 
Salvetur, 45 f. 
Etenna and the Etennians, 277 f. 
Etruscan ‘liber linteus’ in the Agram Museum, 415A, 
4l6a 
studies, recent, 416 f. 
etymological notes (Fay), 17 ff. 
(Fennell), 162 f. 
(Strong), 20a, b 
Eupolis and Aristophanes, relations between, 450d 
Euripides Alc. (501), note on, 393 f. 
Alcestis, Hadley’s ed. of, noticed, 118 f. 
Medea, Headlam’s ed. of, noticed, 367 f. 
Eusebea Caesarea, coins of, 283a, b 
Evolution of the Aryan, vou Thering’s, transl. of by 
A. Drucker, noticed, 418 f. 


parée, &c., Regnaud’s, 


F. 


Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii Expositio Sermonum 
Antiquorum, Wessner’s, noticed, 456 f. 
Fairbanks (Arthur), on repetitions in Empedocles, 
16 f. 
Farnell (L. R.), archaeological notes on Bacchy- 
lides, 343 ff. 
Farnell’s The Culis of the Greek States, noticed, 
111 ff. 
Fay (Edwin W.), etymological notes, 17 ff. 
note on Cicero ad Ait. (i. 1, 2), 351 f. 
note on Plautus Capé. (1 sqq.), 352 ff. 
on quis for aliquis (?), 296 If. 
Fennell (C. A. M.), note on Pindar Pyth. (ii. 161 
sqq.), 350a, b (see also 208a, 6) 
on &yav and yeéya, dvavra and Lat, mons, 162 f. 


Ferrarius’ (Octavianus) marginalia to a codex of 
Tibullus in the Bodleian, 446a, 6 
Feste der Stadt Athen, A. Mommsen’s, noticed, 424 ff. 
Fick on the quantity of names in -wns, 20a, }, 
205a, b 
Firmicus, authenticity of writings of, 317a 
indebtedness of, 317a, 6 
Kroll-Skutsch’s ed. of, noticed, 318a, b 
Moore’s dissertation on, noticed, 317a, 6 
forum civile at Pompeii, the, 325a, 6 
triangulare at Pompeii, the, 3246 
Fouillée’s Les Etudes classiques et la Démocratie, 
Francken (C.M.), ad Lucani libros MSS., 321 f. 
(see also 228 ff.) . 
Francken’s M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 228 ff. 
author’s rejoinder to the above, 321 f. 
Frascati, discovery of leaden tessara at, 4276 
Prazer (J. G.), note on Plataea, 206 f. (see also 
161 f.) 
Frazer’s Pausanias’s Description of Greece, noticed, 
465 ff. 
the topography of Plataea in, 161 f. (see also 
206 f.) 
Friedlinder’s D. Junii Juvenalis saturaram libri », 
noticed, 50 ff. 
Fuegner’s Lexicon Livianum, note on, 180a, b 
Fulgentius’ Dictionary of Old Latin Terms, Wessner’s 
ed. of, noticed, 456 f. 
two collations of Bodleian MSS. of, 457a, 6 
Furneaux (H.), on an unknown MS. of the 
Agricola of Tacitus, 368a, b, 465a, b 
Furtwiingler’s Sammlung Somzée: Antike Kunst- 
denkmaeler, noticed, 326 ff. 


Garcilaso quoted, 209a 
Gardner (Percy), notice of Frazer's Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece, 465 ff. 
on a Themistoclean myth, 21 ff. 
Gardner’s Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, noticed, 143 f. 
Gardner-Jevons’ A Manual of Greek Antiquities, 
noticed, 41 ff. 
Garnett and Stuart-Glennie’s Greek Folk Poesy, 
noticed, 266 ff. 
Geddes (Sir W. D.), on the sequence after a 
prohibitive, 355 ff., 395 ff. 
fellius Noct. Att. (xix. 10), praeterpropter in, 359 f. 
Tewpyds of Menander, notes on the, 141la, 6, 301 ff, 
433 f. 
Gerasa (Decapolis), newly found coins of, 283) 
Goligher (W. A.), note on Bacchylides (xvii. 35), 
437a, b 
Gospel according to the Egyptians and the Logia Jesu, 
the, 35a, 6 
Gow (J.), notice of Rouse’s Atlas of Classical 
Portraits (Roman Section), 468a, b 
Gradivus, 20a, b 
Graeco-Roman hymns, the, 100) : 
grafjito at Rome supposed to represent the Crucifixion, 
185}, 186a 
Granger (Frank), on the text and interpretation ol 
Logia Iesu ii., 35a, b 
Greek and Roman theatres, 1 f. 
alternative names, 337 f., 3395, 340) 
antiquities (Gardner-Jevons), 41 ff. 
(Lipsius-Schoemann), 167 ff. 
aor. subj. as future, 176a, 6, 2695, 270a 
coins acquired by the British Museum in 1897, 


376a 
cults (Farnell), 111 ti. 
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Greek—continuwed. 
— progressive simplification of, 1758, 
6a 


drama from circ. 300 B.c., 1 ff. 
of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c., 8 ff. 
dual, 1766, 177a, 2706 
folk poesy (Garnett and Stuart-Glennie), 266 ff. 
grammar (Jannaris), 175 ff., 269 ff. 
history sources (Hill), 451 ff. 
inscriptions from Egypt (Hall), 274 ff. 
from Phrygia, metrical (Souter), 96 ff. 
literature (Murray), 107 ff. 
music (Williams), 98 ff. 
participle, history of, 176a 
secondary subj. in dependent clauses (Biblical), 
178a, 272a, b 
stage, Dirpfeld’s theory of, 1 ff. (see also 468a, 5) 
tachygraphy (Zereteli), 57a, b 
theatres, modern excavations in, 10, 3 f. 
tragedies, date of various, 39 f. 
symmetry of form in, 40d 
tragic drama (Haigh), 87 ff. 
vases, some signed, 423 f. 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), notice of Lipsius’ ed. of 
Schoemann’s Gricchische Alterthiimer, 167 ff. 
Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.), corrections to 
Kenyon’s Catalogue of British Muscwm Papyri 
(vol. ii.), 434 ff. 
Griechische Alterthiimer, Lipsius’ ed. of Schoemann’s, 
noticed, 167 ff. 
Grundriss der Geographie von Italien und dem orbis 
Romanus, Jung’s, noticed, 174 f. 
Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde, 
Niese’s, noticed, 55 f. 
Grundy (G. B.), note on Plataea in Frazer’s 
Pausanias, 161 f. (see also 206 f.) 


H. 


Hadley’s The Alcestis of Ewripides, noticed, 118 f. 

Hadrian’s Wall and Vallum, discoveries along, 
83a, b 

Haigh (A. E.), on Dorpfeld’s theory of the Greek 
stage, 1 ff. (see also 468a, b) 

Haigh’s The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, noticed, 
37 ff. 


halare, 18a (n.) 
Hale (Wm. Gardner), on the ‘Codex Romanus’ 
of Catullus, 447 ff. : 
Hall (F. W.), notice of van Herwerden’s ed. of 
Aristophanes Pax, 1665 ff. 
Hall’s (F. W.), The Fourth Verrine of Cicero, 
noticed, 178 f. 
Hall a R.), on Greek inscriptions from Egypt, 
274 ff. 
Mahaffy’s notes upon, 282a 
Harcourt’s (the late E. W.) issue of John Ball’s Life 
of Preston, 98a, 94a (nn.) 
Harrison (Jane E.), archaeological and mythological 
notes on Bacchylides, 85 f., 140 f. 
notice of Ermatinger’s Altische Autochthoncnsaye, 
172 ff. 
Harvey and Galen, Payne’s, noticed, 52 ff. 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Friedlinder’s ed. of 
Juvenal, 50 ff. 
notice of Jung’s Geography of the Roman 
Empire, 174 f. 
notice of Kiibler’s and Meusel’s edd. of Caesar, 
821a, b 
notice of Macdonald’s 7'%twli Hunteriani, 184 f. 
on a Roman shoe found at Birdoswald, 142a, b 
on discoveries of Roman remains in Britain, 


Haverfield’s revision of Conington’s Virgil (vol. i. 
Eclogues and Georgics), noticed, 306 ff. 

Hayley (H. W.), notice of Hadley’s ed. of Euripides 
Alcestis, 118 f. 

Headlam (C. E. S.), note on Aristophanes Ach. 
(709), 32a, 6 

Headlam’s (C. E. 8S.) Huripidis Medea, noticed, 
367 f. 

Headlam (Walter), Aeschylea, 189 ff., 245 ff. 

note on Logia Jesu v., 350 a, b (sce also 
394 a, b) 

note on Sallust Orat. Philippi in Senatu (§ 7), 
35la, b 

notes on Bacchylides, 66 ff. 

Henderson (Bernard W.), on the use of place- 
names in history, 11 ff. 

Herodotus (v. 88) corroborated by excavations in the 
Argive Heraeum, 86 f. 

on the dimensions of the Pyramids, 195 ff. 

Herwerden (H. van), notes on Bacchylides, 210 f. 

Herwerden’s (van) APISTOSANOTS EIPHNH cwin 
scholiorum antiquorum excerptis, noticed, 165 ff. 

Hessels’ Memoranda on Mediaeval Latin, 431a 

Hierapolis (Phrygia), imperial coin of, 376a 

Hill (G. P.), Monthly Record, 87 f. 

Hill’s Sources for Greek History, noticed, 451 ff. 

Himera, legend on coins of, 472 

Hipparchus, Manitius’ ed. of, noticed, 170 ff. 

the inventor of trigonometry (#), 172a, 6 

Hirtzel (F. A.), notice of Page’s ed. of the Bucolies 
and Georgies, 312 f. 

Histoire deU Art dans V Antiquité (tome vii.), Perrot’s, 
noticed, 233b 

Historical Greek Grammar, Jannaris’, noticed, 175 ff. 
(see also 269 ff.) 

historical place-names, the use of, 11 ff. 

History of Ancient Greek Literature, Murray’s, 
noticed, 107 ff. 

Homer Jliad (vi. 506 sqq.), note on, 431 ff. 

(xiv. 139 sgq.), note on, 31 f. 
Odyssey, van Leeuwen-da Costa's ed. of, noticed, 
54 f. 

Homeric papyrus, a new, 329a 

Homerica (Agar), 106a, b, 252 ff., 431 ff. 

homonyms, the fallacy of, 158 f. 

Honley (near Huddersfield), coin-find at, 186d 

Hoppin (Joseph Clark), on the Argive exclusion 
of Attic pottery (Hdt. v. 88), 86 f. 

Horace Ars Poet. and the Thyestes of Varius, 284a 

nationality of, 305a, b 
Od. (i. 28), divisions of, 473a 
(ii. 6), date of, 886 
(ii. 17, 29), note on, 107a, b 
Odes, divisions of, 2846 
on the Greek theatre, 3a 

Housman (A. E.), notes on Bacchylides, 68 ff., 
134 ff., 216 ff. 

Hude’s Thucydidis Historiae (tomus prior: libri 
i.-iv.), noticed, 409 ff. 

Hunt (A. S.), on the Oxyrhynchus papyri (Abstract 
of a Paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society), 34 f. 

and Grenfell (B. P.), corrections to Kenyon’s 
Catalogue of British Museum Papyri (vol. ii.), 
434 ff. 
hypate and mese in Greck music, the notes, 98 ff. 


James I. on the reasoning faculty indogs, 94a 
Jannaris’ Historical Greek Grammar, noticed, 175 1. 
author’s rejoinder to the above, 269 ff. 
reply of reviewer, 273 f. 
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Ibis scholia and Bacehylides, the, 66a 

Jeans (G,. E.), notice of Tyrrell-Purser’s The Cor- 
respondence of M. Tullius Cicero (vol. v.), 257 f. 

Jebb (R. C.), notes on Bacchylides, 128 ff., 152 tf. 

transl. of Leopardi’s Ode on the Monument of 
Dante at Florence, 369 ff. 

Jebb’s Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays, 
noticed, 408a, b 

Jerome’s Life of Lucretius, an Italian scholar on, 
237 ff. 

Jevons (F. B.), notice of Meyer’s transl. of The 
Voyage of Bran to the Land of the Living, and 
Nutt’s essay on The Happy Otherworld, 48 ff. 

notice of von Ihering’s Evolution of the Aryan, 
transl. by A. Drucker, 418 f. 

Jevons-Gardner’s A Manual of Greek Antiquities, 
41 ff. 

Thering’s (von) The Evolution of the Aryan, transl. 
of by A. Drucker, noticed, 418 f. 

Tlium, coins of, 1860 

imperfect in oratio obliqua, use of in Xenophon, 
194a, 290b 

indigetes, etymology of, 19 f. 

-wns, quantity of names in, 20 f., 205 f. 

ingens, etymology of, 17 f., 163a@ [see Cl. Rev. xi. 
300a, 2] 

inscription at Cagliari, 186a 

in the Acropolis wall, a rediscovered, 233a, b 

of a Graeco-Egyptian child from Memphis, 
274a, b, 280 f. 

of Isis from Koptos, 281, 282a 

of Lemnos with Etruscan affinities, 417) 

of Lichas the Acarnanian, 2746, 276a 

of Ptolemaic elephant-hunters, 274 ff. 

of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Pithom, 276a, 
279a, b 

of the Lydian Katakekaumene, 340a (and n.) 

inscriptions from Egypt, Greek, 274 ff. 

from Patras, 322 ff. 

from Phrygia, Greek metrical, 96 ff. 

insignium (‘coat of arms’), 323a 

z nune and 7 with another imperative, 376 

Johnson (Dr.) and Cibber, 594 

Jones (H. Stuart), on Bacchylides and the fate of 
Croesus, 84 f. 

Ionians, Asiatic origin of the, 169d 

Ionicisms in Aeschylus Persae, 189 f. 

in the Trojan plays of Sophocles, 189), 190a 

Isis, Koptos inscription of, 2810, 282a 

Italian scholar on Jerome’s life of Lucretius, an, 
237 ff. 

Italie Dialects, Conway’s, noticed, 164 f. 

Italo-Keltic and Aryan groups of languages, corre- 
spondence between, 461a 

Jung’s Grundriss der Geographie von Italien und dem 
orbis Romanus, noticed, 174 f. 

Iuno Iuga, 463d 

Juvenal (viii. 20), parallels to, 2095 

date of Satires, 5la, b 
Friedliinder’s ed. of, noticed, 50 ff. 
rhythm of, 510 

sketch of life, 51a 

use of sicut in, 44la, 6 


(‘or’), 337 ff. 

Kenyon (F. G.), note on Bacchylides, 1330, } 

Kenyon’s Catalogue of British Musewm Papyri (vol. 
ii.), corrections to, 434 ff. 

Kontisti and Psicharisti schools of literary Greek, 
the, 267), 268a 

Kleine Schriften 1., Brunn’s, noticed, 469 f. 

Koptos inscription of Isis, 2816, 282a 
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krater from Athens in the British Museum, 424a, } 

Kretschmer’s Kinleitung in die Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Sprache, noticed, 460 ff. 

Kroll-Skutsch’s Julii Firmici Materni Matheseos 
Libri viii., noticed, 318a, b 

Kiibler’s C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii, noticed, 
321a. b 


L. 


Lake Regillus, the true site of, 470 ff. 

Lambros (Spyr. P.), correction to the article Hin 
neuer Codex des Péanius [Cl. Rev. xi. 382 ff.], 
144a, b 

Lampadedromia at Athens, the, 425d 

laneino, 4736 

Latin aorist injunctive (Elmer), 100 ff. 

hexameters (Stone), 1800 

strong hephthemimeral pause in, 329a 
subjunctive, a neglected use of (Elmer), 199 ff. 
verb (Neue), 231 f. 

latro, 

Lease (Emory B.), notes on Tyrrell’s third ed. of 
Plautus Mil. 179 f. 

on concessive particles in Martial, 30 f. 

lecticocisium, 

Leeuwen (van)-da Costa’s Homeri Odysscae Carmina 
(second ed.), noticed, 54 f. 

Lemnos inscription with Etruscan affinities, 417 

Leopardi’s Ode on the Monument of Dante at Flor- 
ence, Jebb’s transl. of. 369 ff. 

Leo’s Die plautinische Cantica und die hellenistische 
Lyrik, noticed, 319 f. 

Leucas (in Acarnania), stater of, 473a, b 

Lexicon Livianum, Fuegner’s, note on, 180a, 6 

Lexicon  Petronianum, Segebade-Lomm ttzsch’s, 
noticed, 365a, b 

Lichas the Acarnanian, inscription of, 274), 276a 

Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Conway’s Jtalie Dia- 
lects, 164 f. 

notice of Neue’s Formenlehre der lateinischen 
Sprache, 231 f. 

notice of Pauli’s Corpus Inscriptionuwm Etrus- 
carum (and recent Etrusean studies), 414 ff. 

notice of Wessner’s ed. of Fulgentius, 456 f. 

on a Bodleian collation of a Tibullus MS., 445 f. 

on classical studies in the United States, 334 

on the Carthaginian passages in Plautus Pocnulus, 
361 ff. 

Lipsius’ ed. of Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer, 
noticed, 167 ff. 

Livy xxi., xxii., sources of, 317 

the lost Epitome of, 318a, b, 473d 

Lobeck on the quantity of names in -iwns, 205) 

Avyetov in Greek theatres, the, 2b, 7b 

Logia Iesu ii., on the text and interpretation of, 
35a, b 

v., note on, 350a. b (see also 394a, 5) 
and the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
35a, b 

Lommatzsch-Segebade’s Lexicon Petronianum, 
noticed, 365a, b 

Lucan, Francken’s ed. of (vol. ii.), noticed, 228 ff. 

author’s rejoinder to the above, 321 f. 
imitated by Silius Italicus, 2305 

Lucian Hermotim. (81), note on, 394a, b (see also 
350a, b) 

Lucretius and Tasso, 239a 

madness and suicide of, 237 ff. 
Dr. Brieger’s theory on, 244a, b 

Lutoslawski’s The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logie, 
noticed, 218 ff. 
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M. 


Macci’s De Bello Asdrubalis, 12 ff. 

Macdonald’s Zituli Hunteriani: an account of the 
Roman Stones in the Hunterian Museum, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, noticed, 184 f. 

Macrobius, notes on, 158 f. 

Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, noticed, 265 f. 

MS. of Fulgentius in, 266a, b, 457a 

te MS. of Statius Silvae, collation of, 400 ff., 
441 ff. 

Madvig’s canon on ne prohibitive, 356a 

— Graecia vase-paintings and the Greek theatre, 

a, 60 

magnitudes of fixed stars, the, 172a 

Mahaffy’s notes to Hall’s article on Greek inscriptions 
from Egypt, 2820 

Manatt-Tsountas’ The Mykenacan Age: a Study of 
the Monuments and Culture of pre-Homeric 
Greece, noticed, 181 ff. 

Manilius, influence of Propertius on (?), 294a, 6 

notes on, 292 ff. 

Manitius’ Hipparchi in Arati ct Eudoxi Phaenomena 
Commentariorum Libri Tres, noticed, 170 ff. 

Manual of Greek Antiquities, Gardner-Jevons’, 
noticed, 41 ff. 

Manutius’ text of the de Sublimitate and the Codex 
Eliensis, 300a, 6 

Marchant (E. C.), note on Sophocles 7'rach. (345) 
and Plato Gorg. (470 A), 305 f. 

notice of Hude’s 7'hucydides (i.-iv.), 409 ff. 
notice of Steup’s revision of Classen’s Thucydides 
(book i.), 258 ff. 

Marchant’s Thucydides Book VJ., noticed, 113 ff. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, Rendall’s 
transl. of, noticed, 315 f. 

marginalia of printed edd. of classical authors in the 
Bodleian, 445 f. 

to a codex of Tibullus in the Bodleian, 446a, 6 

Marindin (G. E.), on the date of the temple of 

Asclepius at Athens, 208a, d 
on the word xAwpadxnv in Simonides and Baechy- 
lides, 37a, b 

Martial, concessive particles in, 30 f. 

Masson (John), on an Italian scholar on Jerome's 
Life of Lucretius, 237 ff. 

Masyntias or Masintuas (Ar. Vesp. 433), the name, 
337a, b 

Mayor (John E. B.), note on Fuegner’s Lexicon 
Livianum, 180a, b 

notes on Macrobius, 158 f. 
on ancient views on the reasoning faculty in 
dogs, 93 ff. 

Mayor (J. B.), notice of Barnard’s ed. of Clement 
of Alexandria Quis Dives Salvetur, 45 ff. 

notice of Jannaris’ Historical Greck Grammar, 
175 ff. 
reply to author’s rejoinder, 2783 f. 
notice of Rendall’s Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, 
315 f. 

Mayor (R. J. G.), notice of Starkie’s The Wasps of 
Aristophanes, 449 ff. 

Mediaeval Latin, a plea for the study of, 430, 
431la 

Megalopolis, the theatre at, 62, 74, 468) 

Mélanges Weil, the, 382 
Memphis inscription on a Graeco-Egyptian child, 
274a, b, 280 f. 
Menander, notes on the Tewpydés of, 141a, b, 301 ff., 
433 f. 

Mende, coins of, 4726 

Merrill (Elmer Truesdell), notes on Catullus and 
on the Agricola of Tacitus, 354 f. 


mese and hypate in Greek music, the notes, 98 ff. 
Metapontum, silver coin of, 283d 
Metaurus, battle-site of the, 11 ff. 
metres of the Plautine cantica, 319 f. 
metrical inscriptions from Phrygia, Greek, 96 ff. 
feusel’s C. Julii Caesaris Belli Gallici Libri vii. 
A, Hirtii Liber viii., noticed, 321a, b 
Meyer’s transl. of The Vouage of Bran to the Land of 
the Living, and Nutt’s essay on The Happy Other- 
world, noticed, 48 ff. 
Middleton-Mills’ The Student's Companion to Latin 
Authors, noticed, 422 f. 
Mills-Middleton’s The Student's Companion to Latin 
Authors, noticed, ib. 
Milton quoted, 62a 
Minor Works of Xenophon, critical notes on the 
[continued from vol. xi.]:— 
X. The Apologia Socratis, 193 ff. 
XI. The Cynegeticus, 285 ff., 383 ff. 
Mommsen’s (A.) Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, 
geordnet nach atlischen Kalender, noticed, 424 ff. 
mons, ‘ peak,’ 18 f., 163d 
Montepagano (in the Abruzzi), discovery of bronze 
objects at, 427a 
Montepulciano (Etruria), discovery of tombs at, 
ib 


ib. 
Monthly Record, 87 f., 185 f., 282 f., 376a, 6, 427 f., 
472 f. 
Moore (Clifford Herschel), notice of Weichardt’s 
Pompeti, 324 ff. 
Moore’s Julius Firmicus Maternus (‘der Heide und 
der Christ’), noticed, 317a, b 
Moschion, the speech against, 391 ff. 
MS. of Catullus, 447 ff. 
of Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives Salvetur, 
Vatican, 45 f. 
of Longinus de Sublimitate, 299 ff. 
of Statius Si/vac, Madrid, 400 {f., 441 ff. 
of Tacitus Agricola, an unknown, 368a, 2, 
465a, b 
of Thucydides (M), new collation of a, 113%, 
1l4a 
of Tibullus, collation of a Bodleian, 445 f. 
MSS. of Aristophanes Paa, 165 f. 
of Caesar, 321la, b 
of Catullus, 448 f. 
of Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives Salvetur, 
45 f. 
of Homer Odyssey, 54a, b 
of Lucan, 228 f., 321 f. 
of Statius, 314a@ 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 321a, 4 
mu, the African word, 364) 
Mulvany (C. M.), notice of van Leeuwen-da Costa’s 
ed. of the Odyssey, 54 f. 
Munich dissertations, two recent, 317 f. 
Murray (A. S.), notice of Brunn’s Kleine Schriften 
469 f. 
Murray (Gilbert), on the quantity of names in 
-wns, 20 f. (see also 205 f.) 
Murray’s A History of Greek Literature, noticed, 
107 ff. 
Musa Clauda and the decline (?) of verse composition, 
333d 
Owen-Phillimore’s, noticed, 464a, 0 
Mykenacan Age, Tsountas-Manatt’s, noticed, 181 ff. 
Myres (J. L.), note on Cypriote pottery, 375 f. 
notice of Tsountas-Manatt’s Mykenacan Age, 
181 ff. 
Mysteries at Athens, the, 426a 
myth of the seven kings of Rome, 421a,) 
of the subsequent republic, 421 f. 
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N. 


Nairn (J. A.), note on Aristophanes Eccl. (502), 
163a, b 
note on Valerius Flaccus (iv. 129 sq.), 361a, } 
on the word mpovoedoduey (Ar. Ran. 7°20) 
209a, b 
name Doulichion, the, 304a, 6 
names in -ws, the quantity of, 20 f., 205 f. 
of places in history, 11 ff. 
of slaves, 342 f. 
nationality of Horace, the, 305a, b [see Cl. Rev. xi. 
339 
navigium Isidis, 425b 
ne prohibitive, sequence after, 355 ff., 395 ff. 
with perf. subj. in Cicero, 1040 
neglected use of the Latin subjunctive, a, 199 ff. 
Nettleship’s (R. L.) Philosophical Lectures 
Remains, Bradley-Benson’s, noticed, 365 ff. 
Neue’s Formentehre der lateinischen Sprache, noticed, 
231 f. 
‘neumatic’ notation, 99a 
Nicaea, imperial coin of, 376a 


and 


Nicklin (T.), note on Horace Od. (ii. 17, 29), 
107a, b 

nictare, 456b, 457a 

Niese’s Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte nebst 


Quellenkunde [‘ Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft’], noticed, 55 f. 

non vercor ut, the construction of, 460) 

Nutt’s essay on the Irish Vision of the Happy 
Otherworld and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, 
noticed, 48 ff. 


0. 


Ode on the Monument of Dante at Florence, Jebb’s 
transl. of Leopardi’s, 369 ff. 

‘oil’, alev, oleiwom, @raFov, 461a 

Olynthus, coin of, 1865 

Onions’ text of Nonius, 456a 

Opisthodomus, site of the, 151 f. 

Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, Lutoslawski’s, 
noticed, 218 ff. 

Oroanda, site of, 276 f. 

orthography, a plea for uniformity in, 313a, b 

Osco- Umbrian Grammar, von Planta’s, noticed, 
254 ff. 

Ostia, discoveries at, 282), 428a 

Owen (S. G.), note on Catullus (xxxi. 14), 407a, } 
(see also 360 f., 465a, b) 

on the meaning of sicut, 440 f. 

Owen-Phillimore’s Musa Clauda, noticed, 464a, b 

Oxford Honour Classical course, proposed changes in 
the, 429a, b 

Oxyrhynchus papyri, the, 34 f., 333a 


Page (T. E.), notice of Haverfield’s revision of 


Conington’s Virgil (vol. i.), 306 ff. 

Page’s P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica ct Georyica, 
noticed, 312 f. 

” Storia di Roma (vol. i. parte 1), noticed, 

Palazzo-Acreide (near Syracuse), find of silver coins 
at, 428) 

Palestrina, discoveries at, 87), 185a, b, 427) 

Palmyrene wax-tablets containing Babrian Fables, 
119a, 
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Paltos (Seleucis), coins of, 283 
Pandulph di Malatesta of Pesaro, 323 f. 
Pantano Secco, the site of Lake Regillus, 471%, 
472a 
papyrus-symbol for beneficiarius, 4356 
for Sexaddpxns, 4360 
Paragraphs, 333 ff., 381 f., 429 ff. 
mapeteipecta and Greek substantives compounded with 
prepositions, note on, 347 f. 
Paros, Antiparos, Despotiko, excavations at, 88a 
excavations at, 472a, 6 
Paton’s Anthologiae Graccac Erotica, noticed, 4140, 
Patras, inscriptions from, 322 ff. 
Pauli’s Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarwm (and recent 
Etruscan studies), noticed, 414 ff. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Wissowa’s ed. of, noticed, 122 f. 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Frazer’s, noticed, 
465 ff. 
Payne’s Harvey and Galen [the Harveian Oration for 
1896], noticed, 52 ff. 
Peace of Kallias, evidences as to the, 453 
Pearson (A. C.), note on Lucian Hermotim. (81), 
394a, b (see also 350a, b) 
notes on Bacchylides, 74 ff. 
Perrott’s Histoire de Art dans Antiquité (tome vii. ), 
noticed, 2330 
persectari, 1796 
Perusia, ‘cippus’ of, 417a 
Peterson (W.), notes on? Cicero pro Cluentio, 
294 ff. 
Petrarch’s MS. of Virgil and Catullus (xxxix. 11), 
354a 
Philippeum, statue in the, 468a 
Phillimore-Owen’s Musa Clauda, noticed, 464, b 
Philo de Vita Contemplativa (483, 46 sq.), note on, 
104 ff. 
Philological Notes (Walker), 250 ff. 
Philosophical Lectures and Remains of R. L. Nettle- 
ship, Bradley-Benson’s, noticed, 365 ff. 
Phlyakes, the, 5a 
Phocaea (?), coins of, 1860 
Phrygia, Greek metrical inscriptions from, 96 ff. 
Phrygo-Galatian slaves, 341 ff. 
Piacenza, bronze liver or ‘templum’ of, 4176 
Pindar Pyth, (ii. 161 sqq.), note on, 208a, b (see also 
350a, b) 
Pithom inscription of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the, 
276a, 279a, b 
place-names in history, the use of, 11 ff. 
Planta’s (von) Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen 
Dialekte, noticed, 254 ff. 
Plataea, the topography of, 161 f., 206 f. 
Plato Gorg. (470 A), note on, 305 f. 
Philebus, Bury’s ed. of, noticed, 223 ff. 
Plato’s Dialogues, chronological order of, 219%, 
220a 
‘stylometry ’ as applied to, 220 f. 
logical theories, development of, 221 ff. 
sojourn at Megara, 218 f. 
Platt (Arthur), notes on Bacchylides, 58 ff., 133 f., 
211 ff. 
Plautine cantica, Leo on the, noticed, 319 f. 
usage of quis, Prehn’s classification of, 2965 
Plautus Capt. (1 sqq.), note on, 352 ff. 
Mil. Gl. notes on Tyrrell’s 
179 f. 
-ocnulus, the Carthaginian passages in, 361 ff. 
use of sicut in, 440a, b 
Plutarch Arist. (22), note on, 159 ff. 
Pollux on the Greek theatre, 2a, 6, 4b, 5b, 64 
Polyzalos bronze, base of the, 142 f., 186a, b 
Pompeii, discovery of wall-paintings at, 185 
excavations at, 427b, 428a 


third ed. of, 
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Pompeii vor der Zerstérung: Reconstructionen der 
— ihrer Umgebung, Weichardt’s, noticed, 
324 ff. 
Porterfield (Cora M.), on the Ad Aiticum super- 
scriptions, 438 ff. 
Posidium (in Syria), silver coin of, 472b 
possessor, 308a, b 
Poste (E.), notes on Sophocles Phil., 36a, 
notice of Bury’s ed. of Plato Philebus, 223 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), notes on Manilius, 292 ff. 
notice of Segebade-Lommatzsch’s Lexicon Petron- 
ianum, 365a, b 


notice of Sonnenschein’s Dibliography of 


Philology and Ancient History, 423a, b 
Pracco Latinus of Philadelphia, the, 4302 
Praenestine Calendar of M. Verrius Flaccus at 
Palestrina, 876 

practerpropter in Gellius Noct. Att. (xix. 10), note on, 
359 f. 

precession of the equinoxes, the, 17la, 6 

pre-historic, pre-Socratic, &c., the formation of, 
348 


pretium facere, 355a 
Propertius iii., iv., notes on, 406 f. 
(iv. 1), subdivisions of, 407a, b 

prorsa, prosa, 473b 

proscenium in Greek theatres, the, 1 ff. 

Prosopographia Imperii Romani (pars iii.), Rohden- 
Dessau’s, noticed, 364 f. 

mpovoeAovuev (Ar. Lan. 730), note on the word, 
209a, b 

Psicharisti and Kontisti schools of literary Greek, 
the, 267), 268a 

Ptolemaic elephant hunters, inscription of, 274 ff. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, Pithom inscription of, 276a, 
279a, b 

pulpitum, 3a 

Purser (L. C.), notice of A. Mommsen’s Feste der 
Stadt Athen, 424 ff. 

Purser-Tyrrell’s The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero (vol. v.), noticed, 257 f. 

Puteoli, discovery of clay figurines at, 428a 

Pyramids, Herodotus on the dimensions of the, 195 ff. 


Q. 


quantity of names in -«ns, the, 20 f., 205 f. 
quis for aliquis (?), 296 ff. 


R. 


Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Farnell’s Cults of the 
Greek States, 111 ff. 
notice of Perrott’s Histoire de V Art dans 
Antiquité (tome vii.), 2336 
notice of Reinach’s Répertoire de la Statuaire 
grecque et rumaine (tome i.) and Chroniques 
@ Orient (deuxiéme série), 188 f. 
Varia, 335 ff. 
Real-Encyclopaédie, Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s, noticed, 


reconstruction of Pompeii, Weichardt’s, 324 ff. 

rediscovered inscription in the Acropolis wall, a, 
233a, b 

Regillus (Lake), the true site of, 470 ff. 

Regnaud’s Eléments de Grammaire comparée du Gree 
et du Latin @apres la Méthode historique inaugurée 
par U Auteur (seconde partie), noticed, 418a, b 

Reinach’s Chroniques Orient (deuxieme série), 
noticed, 184a, b 

Répertoire de la Statwaire grecque ect romaine 
(tome i.), noticed, 183 f. 


Rendall’s transl. of Marcus Awrelius Antoninus to 
Himself, noticed, 315 f. 
Lépertoire de la Statuaire greeque et romaine, 
Reinach’s (tome i.), noticed, 183 f. 
repetitions in Empedocles, 16 f. 
Restored Pronunciation of Greck and Latin, Arnold- 
Conway’s, noticed, 57 f. 
Reynolds (Beatrice), notes on Bacchylides, 254a, ) 
Rhodes, gold coin of, 376a 
Ricci’s Lpigrafia Latina, noticed, 328) 
Richards (F. T.), notice of Niese’s Grundriss der 
rimischen Geschichte, 55 f. 
notice of Rohden-Dessau’s Prosopographia Im- 
perti Romani (pars iii.), 364 f. 
Richards (G. C.), on a rediscovered inscription in 
the Acropolis wall, 233a, 6 
on inscriptions from Patras, 322 ff. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Xenophon 
Apologia Socratis, 193 ff. 
critical notes on Xenophon Cynegeticus, 285 ff., 
383 ff. 
notes on Bacchylides, 76 f., 134a, 5 
notice of Bradley-Benson’s Philosophical Lectures 
and Remains of R. L. Nettleship, 365 ff. 
on the Mewpyds of Menander, 433 f. 
Varia, 27 fi. 
Roberts (W. Rhys), on a Cambridge MS. of the 
de Sublimitate, 299 ff. 
Robortello and the Codex Eliensis of the de Sublimi- 
tate, 299 f. 
Rockwood (F. E.), notice of Ricci’s Epigrajia 
Latina, 
Rohden-Dessau’s Prosopographia Imperii Romani 
(pars iii.), noticed, 364 f. 
Rolfe (John C.), on two recent Munich dissertations, 
317 f. 
Roman geography (Jung), 174 f. 
history (Niese), 55 f. 
(Pais), 419 ff. 
remains in Great Britain, discoveries of, 83 f. 
shoe found at Birdoswald, 142a, 6 
stones (Macdonald), 184 f. 
‘templum,’ 4170 
Rome, discoveries at, 427) 
grafito at, supposed to represent the Crucifixion, 
185), 
Rouse’s Atlas of Classical Portraits (Roman Section), 
noticed, 463a, b 


S. 


Sabellus=‘Samnite,’ testimony of Brugmann and 
Strabo, 305a 
sacrarium domesticum at Pompeii, 428a 
Sala Consilina (Lucania), discoveries at, 1854 
Sale (G. S.), on the word zapefepecia and on 
Greek substantives compounded with prepositions, 
347 f. 
Sallust Orat. Philippi in Senatu (§7), note on, 351a, b 
Sammlung Somzée: Antike Kunstdenkmacler, Furt- 
wiingler’s, noticed, 326 ff. 
Sanders’ Die Quellen contamination im 21 wand 22 
Buche des Livius, noticed, 317 f. 
Sandys (J. E.), notes on Bacchylides, 77 f. 
notice of Gardner-Jevons’ Manual of Greek 
Antiquities, 41 ff. 
notice of Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Enecyclo- 
pddie, 122 f. 
on the quantity of names in -wns, 205 f. (sce 
also 20 f.) 
Sassoferrato (Umbria), discovery of terracotta figures 
at, 185a 
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Savignano (near Rimini), discovery of mosaics 
at, ib. 

SxavoOhxa at Megalopolis, the, 6 f., 468 

Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer, Lipsius’ ed. of, 
noticed, 167 ff. 

scholiasts on the Greek theatre, 2) 

Scira, the, 426a, b 

Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, Gardner’s, noticed, 
143 f. 

Segebade-Lommatzsch’s Lexicon Petronianum, noticed, 
365a, b 

semper, 255a 

sequence after ne prohibitive, 355 ff., 395 ff. 

serere proclia, 33b 

sers, sins, in the Song of the Arval Brothers, 396b, 
3974 

Seulo (Sardinia), military diploma on bronze tablet 
at, 428a 

Seymour (Prof.) on the revival of classical studies in 
the United States, 355a, 6 

Shakespeare quoted, 59d 

Short History of Rome to the Death of Augustus, 
Wells’, noticed, 232a, b 

sicut, on the meaning of, 440 f. 

signed Greek vases, on some, 423 f. 

signum (‘nickname’), 838a (n.) 

Silchester, excavations at, 84a, b 

Silius Italicus an imitator of Lucan, 230d 

site of the Lake Regillus, the true, 470 ff. 

Skutsch-Kroll’s Julii Firmici Materni Mathescos 
Libri viii., noticed, 318a, b 

Slaughter (M. S8S.), notice of Bennett’s ed. of 
Cicero de Senectute, 320 f. 

slaves in Aristophanes Wasps, the, 335 ff. 

Phrygo-Galatian, 341 ff. 

Smith (A. H.), notice ot Gardner’s Sculptured 
Tombs of Hellas, 148 f. 

on the Tewpyés of Menander, 
301 


Somzée Collection at Brussels, catalogue of the, 
326 ff. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Leo’s Die 
plautinischen Cantica, &c., 319 f. 
on domi, domo (Catullus xxxi. 14), 360 f. (see 
also 407a, b, 465a, b) 
on the nationality of Horace, 305a, b [see Cl. 
Rev. xi. 389 f.] 
Sonnenschein’s (W. Swan) Bibliography of Philology 
and Ancient History, noticed, 428a, b 
“7 Jebb’s and Tyrrell’s Texts of, noticed, 
408 f. 
corrigenda to latter, 437 f. 
Phil., notes on, 36a, 
Trach. (345), note on, 305a 
sordidus, 83076 
Sources for Greek History, Hill’s, noticed, 451 ff. 
Souter (A.), collation of the Madrid MS. (Biblio- 
ee M 31) of Statius Silvae, 400 ff., 
441 ff. 
notice of Vollmer’s ed. of Statius Silvac, 314 f. 
on _ metrical inscriptions from Phrygia, 
96 ff. 
spadicarius, 318b 
stamnos from Sorrento in the British Museum, 4230, 
424a 
Stampini on Jerome’s Life of Lucretius, 237 ff. 
Starkie’s The Wasps of Aristophanes, noticed, 449 ff. 
Statius Si/vae, collation of the Madrid MS. of, 400 ff., 
441 ff. 
Vollmer’s ed. of, noticed, 314 f. 
Steup’s revision of Classen’s Thucydides (book i.), 
noticed, 258 ff. 
Stone (E. D.), rendering into Latin Hexameters of 
Tennyson’s A Portrait, 180b 
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Storia di Roma, Pais’ (vol. i. parte 1), noticed, 
419 ff. 
Strachan (J.), *notice of Regnaud’s Eléments de 
Grammaire comparée, &c., 418a, b 
Strong (Eugénie), notice of Furtwiingler’s Catalogue 
of the Somzée Collection, 326 ff. 
Strong (H. A.), etymological notes, 20a, b 
strong hephthemimeral pause in Latin hexameters, 
the, 329a 
Stuart-Glennie and Garnett’s Greek Folk Poesy, 
noticed, 266 ff. 
Student's Companion to Latin Authors, Middleton- 
Mills’, noticed, 422 f. 
Studien zur lateinischen Modusiehre, Dittmar’s, 
noticed, 458 ff. 
subjunctive of obligation or propriety, the, 199 ff. 
(a) in interrogative sentences, 200), 201la 
(6) in non-interrogative sentences, 201 ff. 
subordinate subjunctive, Dittmar’s views on the, 
458 ff. 
Hale’s theory, 458a, 6 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
American Journal of Philology, 234, 376 f. 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik, 234 f., 473) 
Journal international d’Archéologie numis- i 


matique, 283a 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 282 f., 428) 
Journal of Philology, 329a 
Mnemosyne, 2840, 473a 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum 
Geschichte und deutsche Litteratur und fiir 
Piidagogik, 329b, 474b 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 
89, 144, 329 
Numismatic Chronicle, 88), 1860, 376a, 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vieuna], 376 
Revue de Philologie, 284, 377a 
Revue numismatique, 88, 186), 283), 3760, 
472 f. 
Revue suisse de Numismatique, 283 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 88f., 2340, 
377, 474 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 376a 
Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Madan’s, noticed, 265 f. 
Summers (Walter C.), notice of Francken’s ed. of 
Lucan (vol. ii.), 228 ff. (see also 321 f.) 
superscriptions to Cicero Epp. ad Att., the, 438 ff. 
Syedra (Cilicia), coin of, 376a 
symmetry of form in Greek tragedies, 405 
Syracuse, Report of excavations at, 428a, b 


T. 


tabulae arvales at Rome, 427) 

Tacitus Agricola, an unknown MS. of, 368a, b, 465a, } 
notes on, 355a, b 
Hist. (v. 11), note on, 33d 

Tarentum, excavations at, 185) 

Tasso and Lucretius, 239a 

temple of Asclepius at Athens, date of the, 208a, } 

Tenea (Achaia), imperial coin of, 376a 

Tennyson quoted, 209 

Tennyson’s A Portrait, rendered into Latin Hexa- 

meters, 180a, 

tesserae of Tusculum, 427) 

Themistoclean myth, a, 21 ff. 

Theocritus, forthcoming edd. of, 3820 

Thermon (Aetolia), excavations at, 87' 

Thermopylae, discoveries at, ib. 
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Theseus, myth of in Bacchylides and on vase- 
paintings, 85 f. 

Thesmophoria, the, 426a, b 
thetic and dynamic notes in Greek music, 98 ff. 
Thomas (F. W.), notes on Bacchylides, 78 f. 

notes on Vergil and Tacitus, 33a, 6 

notice of Dittmar’s Studien zur lateinischen 

Moduslehre, 458 ff. 

— (E. S.), notes on Propertius iii., iv., 
=a i., Steup’s revision of Classen’s, noticed, 


i.-iv., Hude’s ed. of, noticed, 409 ff. 
vi., Marchant’s ed. of, noticed, 113 ff. 
chronological order of the history, 89a, 5 (see 
also 258 f.) 
papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, 377) 
the Ullrichian hypothesis on, 258 f. 
Tibullus, variants of a ‘codex Romanus vetustissi- 
mus’ of in the Bodleian, 4466 
Tituli Hunteriani, Macdonald’s, noticed, 184 f. 
topography of Plataea, the, 161 f., 206 f. 
Torre Annunziata, discovery of mosaic at, 185) 
——. Drama of the Greeks, Haigh’s, noticed, 
37 ff. 
Tralles hymn, the, 100a 
Tsountas-Manatt’s Mykenaean Age, noticed, 181 ff. 
Tucker (T. G.), various emendations, 23 ff. 
(R. ¥.), corrigenda to writer's Sophocles, 
437 f. 
notes on Bacchylides, 79 ff. 
notice of Blass’ ed. of Bacchylides, 412 ff. 
ory Plautus Mil. Gi. (third ed.), notes on, 
179 f. 
Sophoclis Tragoediac[Parnassus Library], noticed, 
4 


corrigenda to, 437 f. 
Tyrrell-Purser’s The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero (vol. v.), noticed, 257 f. 


Valerius Flaccus (iv. 129 sq.), note on, 36la, 6 
van Herwerden : see Herwerden (van) 
van Leeuwen : see Leeuwen (van) 
Varia (Ramsay), 335 ff. 
(Richards), 27 ff. 
(Tucker), 23 ff. 
Varius, the Thyestes of and Horace Ars Poct., 284a 
vase-paintings and Bacchylides, 84 ff. 
Vatican MS. of Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives 
Salvetur, 45 f. 
ver sacrum, the, 419 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Murray’s History of 
Ancient Greck Literature, 107 ff. 
ou Herodotus on the dimensions of the Pyramids, 
195 ff. 
Vetulonia, Report of excavations at, 427a 
Vica Pota, 462b 
Violentilla, 315) 
Virgil and Tacitus, notes on, 33a, 6 
Aen. (ii. 77 sqq.), note on, 33a 
(vii. 503 sq.), note on, 38a, b 
Conington’s (vol. i.), Haverfield’s revision of, 
noticed, 306 ff. 
Ecl. (i. 5), parallels to, 209a, 6 
(iv.), the pwer in, 329d 
Page’s ed. of the Bucolics and Georgics, noticed, 
312 f. 
Vita Borgiana of Lucretius, 242a, b 
Vita Juvenalis discovered by Diirr, 242 b, 


Vitruvius on the Greek lueatre, 

viverra (‘ferret’), 20b 

—— P. Papinii Statii Silvarum Liber, noticed, 
314 f. 

von Ihering: see Ihering (von) 

von Planta : see Planta (von) 

Ullrichian hypothesis on Thucydides, the, 258 f. 

United States, classical studies in the, 334 f., 430 

unknown MS. of Tacitus Agricola, an, 368a, b, 
465a, b 

Vox Urbis, the forthcoming, 4305 

Vulci, sarcophagus from, 


W. 


Walker (P. W.), Philological Notes, 250 ff. 
Walker (R. J.), note on Bacchylides (xvi. 112), 
436 f. 
Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 185 f., 282a, 4, 
427 f., 472a, b 
Warr (G. C. W.), on Clytemnestra’s weapon, 
348 ff. 
on the name Doulichion, 394a, > 
Wasps of Aristophanes, Starkie’s, noticed, 449 ff. 
Webb (E. J.), notice of Kroll-Skutsch’s ed. of 
Firmicus, 
notice of Manitius’ ed. of Hipparchus, 170 ff. 
Weichardt’s Pompeii vor der Zerstirung: Reconstruc- 
tionen der Tempel und ihrer Umgebung, noticed, 
324 ff. 
Wells’ A short History of Rome to the Death of 
Augustus, noticed, 232a, b 
Wessner’s Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii Expositio Ser- 
monum Antiquorum [‘Commentationes Jenenses’], 
noticed, 456 f. 
Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 265 f. 
White (Rachel Evelyn), note on Aristophanes 
Vesp. (107-110), 2094, 
note on Pindar Pyth. (ii. 161 sqq.), 208a, b (see 
also 350a, 6) 
Wilkins (A. S8.), notice of Arnold-Conway’s Restored 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 57 f. 
notice of Middleton-Mills’ Student’s Companion 
to Latin Authors, 422 f. 
notice of Pais’ Storia di Roma (vol. i. parte 1), 
419 ff. 
Williams (C. Abdy), on the notes mese and hypate in 
Greek music, 98 ff. 
Windisch (Canton Aargau), discovery of Roman 
inscription at, 282a, b 
Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie, noticed, 
122 f. 

Wroth (Warwick), summaries of numismatic 
periodicals, 88a, b, 186), 283a, b, 376a, b, 472 f. 
Wyse (W.), note on [Demosthenes] (42, 25), 36a, } 
note on Dionysius Halicarnasseus de Dinarcho 

Iudiciwm (ec. 11), 391 ff. 
on Athena Polias at Athens, 145 ff. 


X. 


Xenophon, accus. with verbs of motion, in, 286) 
Apologia Socratis and the Memorabilia, 194b 
authorship of, 1945, 195a 
critical notes on, 193 ff. 
diction of, 193 f. 
disregard of hiatus, 1944 
asyndeton in, 289a 
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Xenophon—continued. 
Cynegeticus, authorship of, 289+, 290a, 292 
a composition of, 290a 
contents of ch. xiii., 291la, 6 
critical notes on, 285 ff., 383 ff. 
diction ot, 286 ff. 
disregard of hiatus, 29la, 292a 
mythological preface to, 
og poetical words in, 7b, 
double comparative in, 286 
editorial ‘we’ in, 29la 
ellipsis in, 286a 
neut pl. with verb pl. in, 287), 291a 
position of etc., in, 286a 


Xenophon—continued. 
unusual position of av in, 288) 
use of imperfect in, 194a, 2900 
use of infinitive in giving rules, 289a 


Z. 


Zereteli’s De Compendiis scripturae codicuwm grae- 
corum praectpuc Petropolitanorum ct Mosquensium 
anni nota instructorum, noticed, 57a, b 

Zeus Olympios, pedestal of the temple-statue of, 
472a 

Panamaros, 337a (n.) 


I1.—INDEX LOCORUM. 
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212a ; (907, 910, 927, 976, 996), 191la 
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165), 166a ; (402, 446), 165; (458), 166a; 
(469), 165a; (473, 528), 1650; (553, 568), 
1662; (584), 1655, 166); (612), 167a, 
(628, 630, 703, 704, 711, 717), 1656; (735 
Herwerden’s n. on), 1666; (746, 759), 1650; 
(808), 166a; (864), 1655; (870), 166); 
(871 sq.), 1676; (890), 1660; (932), 1650, 
166d ; (939), 165d; (943), 1662 ; (953, 986), 
1655; (1040), 165a; (1054, 1122), 166; 
(1144), 1655; (1195), 165a; (1226, 1240), 
165d ; (1344), 166 
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Vesp. (21), 166a ; (107 sqq.), 209a, b ; (407 sq.), 
450b, 45la; (488), 335 ff.; (536), 4510; 
(650-718), 450a, b; (678), 1665; (765 sqq.), 
23a, b; (1017 sqq.), 451a, b; (1107), 1665 ; 
(1265-91 and 1450-73 transposition of), 450 ; 
(1290), 4514; (1309), 336a 


Aristotle :— 


Magna Moralia (1204 b 8), 28) 
Tep) (455 a 16), 
Probl. (33, 7), ib. 

Rhet, (1408 a 9), ib. 


Arrian :— 


Peripl. Pont. Eux. (p. 4), 347a 


Athenaeus :— 


Deipnosophistae (507 C), 29a 
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Epist. (22, 9), 474a 


Aetna (171 sq.), 329a B 
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Ach. (709), 32a, b 
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Bacchylides :— 


Ode i. (1), 58a, 68b ; (2-9), 58a, 68b, 77a, 2116, 
2l6a, 412b; (24), 134a; (32), 58a, 68d, 
413d; (84), 69a ; (42), 58a, 66a, 69a 

Ode ii. (1), 344a, b; (4 sq.), 69a, 77a 

Ode iii. (2), 344b; (5), 58a, 4180; (7), 2540; 
(16), 76a; (21 sg.), 58a, 69a, 74), 75a, 76a, 
77a, 78a, 80a, b, 412a; (25 sqq.), 58b, 69a, 
413a ; (30), 413a ; (33), 77a, 2116 ; (37), 1330; 
(43), 2100; (44), 77a; (48 sg.), 69); 
(54 sq.), 64b, 211b, 212a; (57), 210a ; (62), 
69d ; (63 sqq.), 58b, 59a, 66a, 69b, 76a, 77b, 
78a, 216a; (67), 59a, 66b, 75a, 77b; (68), 
69b, 134a ; (69), 77, 210a ; (71), 59a ; (73), 
64b ; (76), 210a; (77), 59a; (78), 77); (81), 
59a ; (87), 69b, 78, 210a; (88), 59a, 76a; 
(90), 59a, 66, 69b, 76a, 413a; (92), 212c ; 
(96 sqq.), 59a, 70a, 78b, 1340 

Ode iv. (4), 776 ; (6, 14), 776, 4130; (19), 76a 

Ode v. (6), 59b; (8), 59b, 76a, 212a ; (9 sqq.), 
59b, 70a, 80b, 134a, 216a ; (16), 78b, 212a ; 
(26 sq.), 59b, 76a; (28), 59b; (38), 344d; 
(48 sq.), 59b, 60a, 70a, 75a, 76a, 210a; (51), 
80b ; (56), 212a ; (60), 60a ; (62), 75a; (64), 
60a, 133d ; (65 sqq.), 80b, 133d, 210a; (80), 
66b ; (91), 80b; (99, 102), 344; (104), 70a ; 
(106 sq.), 60a, 70a, 75a, 80b, 210a; (110), 
60a, 66b, 75a, 76a, 77b ; (121 sq.), 60a, 70a, 
76a, 123a; (123), 3446; (129), 8la, 2160; 
(131), 80b, 134 ; (140 sqq.), 660, 70b, 76a, 
8la, 123 f.; (146), 80b, 2100; (151), 
66b, 69b, 76a, 78b; (160), 60a, 70b ; (161), 
76a ; (171), 800 ; (175), 60a, 3440 ; (182.899.), 
70b, 216a@ ; (186), 81a, 1344, 413a; (189), 
60a, 70b ; (191 sqq.), 70b, 77b, 4120; (195 sqq.), 
60a, 76a, 124a; (199), 344d ; (200), 210a 

Ode vi. (1 sqq.), 70b, 71a, 81a, 1246 

Ode vii. (1), 64b, 65a, 66b, 140 f., 3440; (6), 
133b ; (7), 66, 776; (9), 71a; (10 sq.), 1400, 
216a 

Ode viii. (6 sqq.), 600, 77b, 210a ; (10 sqq.), 1240, 


Ode ix. (1 sqq.), 71a, 77b, 78b, 79a, 124b, 125a ; 
(10), 602, 660, 71a, 76a, 77b ; (12 sqq.), 
65a, 66b, 67a, 125a; (18), 77b, 4136; 
(21 sgq.), 77b, 394a, b; (28), 776, 79a, 81a, 
1340, 4136; (30-46), 7la, b; (30), 65a; 
(35 sq.), 71b, 210a, 212a, b ; (87 sqq.), 65a, 
67a, 71b, 77b ; (89), 71b, (40sqq.), 710, 
76a, b; (45 sq.), 60b, 71b, 81b, 140b, 254a, b; 
(49 sqq.), 125a, b; (55 sqq.), 65a, 67a, 71d, 
75a, 77b, 79a, 210b ; (61), 67a; (63), 210); 
(64, 66), 67a; (72), 77b; (81 sq.), 67a, 79a, 
(86), 87a; (88), 6la, 77b; (96), 
210 ; (100), 67a; (101, 102), 210d ; (104), 
67a 

Ode x. (1 8q.), 6la, 67a; (6), 6la; (10), 61a, 
75a, 77b ; (11), 67a, 81b; (12), 6la; (18 sqq.), 
6la, 76b, 81b, 212b; (18), 2126; (20), 2108, 
218a, b; (21), 212b, 218a; (22), 218a, 
(23), 210b, 218a, b; (24), 213a; (25 sq.), 61a, 
125d, 213a, b; (27 sq.), 6la, 76, 1250, 213 f. ; 
(37), 76b, 77b, 81b; (41), 214a; (45 sq.), 770, 
79a, 125b, 126a; (47), 6la, 77b; (48), 2100; 
(51), 6la, 65a, 67a, 71b, 77b, 133b; (53), 6la 

Ode xi. (1-9), 345a; (1) 61a; (8 sg.), 72a, 776, 
394), 395a ; (11, 24 sqq.), 72a ; (26 sq.), 2100; 
(30), 61b, 76, 77b ; (32 sq.), 810; (37 sqq.), 
345 f.; (43-58), 395a; (43), 76b; (47), 
61b; (54), 4136; (65), 81d, 413a; (67 sq.), 
72a ; (69 sqq.), 2100 ; (77 sq.), 61b, 72b, 126a, 
214a, 6; (85 sq.), 1346, 210b; (87), 610; 
(102 sqq.), 65a, 72a; (106), 61; (110), 61d, 

72a, 76a, 77b; (113 sqq.), 72a; (118 sqq.), 
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61b, 72b, 766, 79a, 126 f., 214b, 216b, 2172, 
; (125), 72b 

Ode xii. (4 sqq.), 79a, b, 81 b, 127a, b; (8), 133d 

Ode xiii. (6 sq.), 79b: (19 sq.), 81b, 82a, 210b ; 
(25 sqq.), 61b, 72b, 76b, 127 f., 346a; (36 sq.), 
; (38), 760; (39 sg.), 82a; (46), 76); 
(48), 615; (49 sg.), 61b, 82a; (53), 61b, 676; 
(58), 67b ; (61 sq.), 72b, 75a, b, 77b, 82a, 128, 
140b; (64), 67b; (67 sqq.), 73a, 75b, 1400; 
(77 sqq.), 61b, 62a, 77b, 129a, 210b, 21la; 
(81), 62a; (83), 77b; (84), 62a, 77b, 79b; 
(85), 62a; (91), 62a, 77b; (94), 2140; (95 
sqq.), 62a, b, 75b, 77b, 79b, 129a, b, 140b, 152a, 
214d, 217a ; (100 sqq.), 62b, 77b, 79b; (117), 
62, 73a; (119), 766; (122 sq.), 626, 82a; 
(124), 62b, 79d : (125 sqq.), 62b, 76b, 77, 82a ; 
(134), 77b; (142 sqq.), 78a, 82a; (145), 620; 
(149 sqq.), 78a, 1296, 180a, 211a: (160), 63a ; 
(166 sqq.), 73a, b; (175), 776; (187 sqq.), 730, 
130a, 1335; (193 sq.), 68a, 79b, 82a; (195 
sqq.), 68a, 73b, 130a, b 

Ode xiv. (1), 68a, 65b, 67b, 2176; (8 sqq.), 63a, 
65b, 73b, 130 f., 217a, b; (5 sq.), 68a, 65d, 
(8 sqqg.), 65b, 67b, 74a, 75b, 76b, 82d, 
131b, 4136; (12 sqq.), 68a; (17), 68a, 67) ; 
(22), 77b; (23), 2lla; (59), 

Ode xv. (2), 776; (13), 68a, 74a ; (48 sq.), 74a; 
(67 sqq.), 63a, 13816, 2146, 215a 

Ode xvi. (3), 77b, 1381b, 132a; (6), 211la; (11 
sqq.), 63a, 132a; (20), 68a; (22), 79b; (29), 
63a ; (34), Q1la; (35), 395a, b 

Ode xvii. (4), 656; (7), 676, 138a, 152 f. ; (10), 
65b, 76b, 78a; (17 sq.), 13836, 188a; (20 sq.), 
138a, 1538a, 395d; (34 sgq.), 1388a; (36 sqq.), 
63a, b, 65b, 76, 1385, 153a; (39), 63d, 1380 ; 
(41 sqq.), 138), 211a, 215a, (49), 
63b, 1386 ; (51, 56), 215a; (58), 139, 
216a ; (62), 63a, 65b, 75b, 82b, 139a; (67), 
656, 78a; (68, 72), 766, 189a; (74 sqq.), 630, 
76b, 153a, b; (77 sqqg.), 65b, 211a; (82 
sqq.), 8956 ; (86 sqq.), 75b, 76b, 78a, 139a, b, 
153b, 154a, 217b, 218a, b; (90 sq.), 63b, 65d, 
74a, 75b, 77a, 78a, 82b, 1336, 189); (98), 
77a; (94 sq.), 77a, 154a, b; (97 sqq.), 138a, 
413b ; (100 sqq.), 63a, 77a, 140a; (108), 77a; 
(109 sq.), 68a, 77a, 140a; (112), 66a, 670, 
82b, 83a, 1346, 140a, 486 f. ; (114 sqq.), 140a, 
6, (117 sq.), 686, 67b, 77a, 140b, 4130 ; 
(1283 sqq.), 154, 155a, 21la, b; (181), 155 ; 
(182), 2116 

Ode xviii. (9 sq.), 68b, 155a; (22), 346a; (27 
sqq.), 66a, 74a ; (33 sqq.), 68b, 74a, b (and n.), 
155a, 414a, 437a, b; (89), 63b, 67b; (41, 43 
sq., 46), 63b ; (50 sqq.), 63b, 670, 74b, 1555 

Ode xix. (5), 63b, 74a ; (7) 88a ; (9), 68a, 2110 ; 
(12 sqq.), 68a, 746, 155b, 156a, 414a; (21), 
(29 sqg.), 1560, 2110; (38), 64a; (39 
sqq.), 156b, 157a; (48), 78a; (46 sqq.), 78a, 
157a ; (50), 78a 

Ode xx. (title), 158a, 6; (1 sqq.), 64a, 68a, 78a, 
157b ; (6 sqq.), 836, 157, 158a 

fr. i. (2, 3), 64a: (7), 346u, b: (15), 64a, 680; 
vi. (1 sq.), 68a; vii. (5), ib. ; ix., ib. 3 xii. (1), 
ab. ; xiii. (6), 215a: (9), 68a, 215a; xv. (2), 
68a ; xvii. (1), 2b. ; xxxviii. (2), 7b. xli., 2b. ; 
xlii. [= Bergk 3], 2150; xlv. (2), 68a; xlvi. (6, 
12),2110; xlix., 68a; liii., ib. ; Ixxii. (2), 
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Bell. Afr. (47, 5), 2346 
Cato (4), 108a, b 
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Catullus xxxi. (14), 360 f., 407a, b, 4650, b; xxxix. 
(11), 354a@ ; li. (5), 355a ; lxiii. (77), 3540, Ixiv. 
(31), 3546: (309), 354b, Ixvi. (41), 3550: 
(91), 2030; ex. (2), 355a 

Celsus (i. pr.), 4736 

Cicero :— 

Brut. (129), 144d 

De Fin. iii. (21, 70 sq.), 298a 

De Nat. Deor, i. (24, 66), 298b, 299a 

De Off. iii. (6, 30), 2986: (21, 82), 203a 

De Senect. (1, 1), 321a; (2, 4), 3210; (4, 10), 
8200; (4, 11), 3216; (5, 14: 6, 17), 320a; 
(6, 20), 3206; (11, 34), 3215; (14, 49: 19, 
68), 3206 ; (19, 71), 3210; (20, 73), 320d 

Div. in Caecil. (63) coll. Pro. Flace. (55 sqq.), 

Epp. ad Att. i. (1, 2), 351 f. ; iv. (7, 2), 144a; 
v. (15, 3), 282a; vi. (1, 6), 298); x. (18, 1), 
103d, 104a; xii. (31, 1: 46, 1 = Tyrrell-Pur- 
ser’s Corr. of Cic. vol. v. pp. 40, 71), 258; 
xiv, (19, 1 = Tyrrell-Purser’s Corr. of Cie. 
vol. v. p. 261), 2585 

Epp. ad Fam. iv. (5, 3), 258a ; vii. (1, 1), 235a ; 
viii. (17, 2), 880; xii. (1 = Tyrrell-Purser’s 
Corr. of Cic. vol. v. vp. 257), 258a, 6 

Epp. ad Q.F. iii. (8), 1446 

In Verr. ii. (2, 34), 440b, 44la; iv. (5, 10), 
: (133), 473b 

Pro Cluent. (6, 9, 15), 294a; (25), 295b; (31), 
294b, 295d; (34), 2940; (39, 51, 538, 58), 
295a ; (66), 2950; (72, 76, 79, 83, 84), 295a; 
(96), 2950 ; (98), 295a ; (103), 295a, b ; (107), 
295b ; (113), 295a, b; (116), 329a; (124, 127), 
295b ; (153), 295, 296a ; (173), 296a; (192), 
296a, b ; (195), 296 

Pro Mur. (14), 2016, 202b, 204a; (26), 473d; 
(30), 2010, 202d, 204a 

Tuse. i. (41, 98), 203a 

Clement of Alexandria :— 

Quits Div. Salv. (§ 1), 47b 5 (§ 2), 47a; (§ 3), 450; 
($§ 8, 10, 12), 46a; (§ 13), 46a, 6, 47b; (§ 14), 
47a ; (§ 18), 460, 47a; (§ 19), 47a, b; (S$ 20, 
21), 46 ; (§ 25), 46, 470; (§ 26), 47h; (§ 28), 
46a, 47b ; (§30), 46a; (§ 31), 460, 470; (88 32, 
33), 46D ; (§ 36), 47a; (§ 37), 46a; (S$ 38, 39), 
470 

Strom. iii. (15, 99), 35a, b 

Cyprian :— 
Ep. (21), 473b 


Demosthenes ([42], 25), 36a, 4 
Phil. i, (22), 27a, b 
Diogenes Laertius ii. (46 : 100), 29a 


E. 


Empedocles (1. 85 Stein), 174 
Eubulus :— 
xuBevtai fr. (1, 1), 23d 
Euripides 
‘Ale, (197, 332 sq.), 1180; (449), 119a; (501), 
119a, 393 f. ; (1140), 119@ 
Her. (998), 191b (n.) 
Hippol. (1106), 4376 
Iph. T. (407 sqq., 419, 856, 895), 25a; (910), 
25a, b 
Med. (30, 45, 106, 137), 3674; (160), 367a, b; 
(168, 209, 215 syq.), ; (305), 367), 368a ; 
(841, 852, 905, 1053), 368a ; (1104), 3680, 
(1216, 1263 sqq.), 3680 
Phoen. (1091), 3956 
Troad. (317), 389a 


G. 
Gellius 
Noct, Att. xix. (10), 359 f. 


H. 


Herodotus i. (33), 275; ii. (8, 1), 26a, b: (22, 2: 
25, 1: 39, 3), 26b: (78, 1), 260, 27a: (111, 3), 
27a: (116, 1), 27a, 6: (125, 127), 196 ff. ; vii. 
(26), 3876; ix. (122), 29a, b 

Homer :— 

Iliad iii. (64 sqq.), 252 ff. ; iv. (93), 473a; v. 
(728), 106a, 6; vii. (197), 252b, 253a; xiv. 
(139 sqq.), 31 f.: (190), 473a; xix. (79), 
329a 

Odyssey xiii. (295), 54b; xvii. (347), 54 f. 5 xxi. 
(421 sq.), 89a 

Horace :— 

Ep. 1. x. (24), 459b; xvi. (49), 305a, b; II. i. 
(63), 460a; ii. (182), 459d 

Od. 1. i. (2 sg.), 4600; II. xvii. (29), 107a, b ; 
III. iii. (7 sq.), 459; LV. iv. (65), 2b. 

Sat. I. iii. (63), 298a; ix. (29), 305d; x. (27), 
284a ; IL. i. (34), 305d 


i, 
Isocrates :— 
In Nicoel. (2, 45), 28a 
Panath. (12, 131), ib. 
Juvenal i. (22 schol. on), 284): (67), 52a, &: (155), 
52b: (158), 52a; ii. (35), 520; iii. (64), ab. ; xv. 
(97 sqq.), 


L. 


Livy xxii. (50, 1), 144@; xxxvii. (53, 25), 2980; 
xlii. (41), 201a, ; xlv. (37), ib. 

‘Logia Iesu’ (ii.) coll. Clem. Alex. Strom, (iii. 15, 
99), 35a, b; (v.) coll. Lucian Hermotim. (81), 
350a, b (see also 394a, b) 

Longinus :— 

De Subl. (i. 2 sq.), 300; (ii. 2: iii. 4: vii. 2), 
299b; (ix. 9), 284b, 299); (xxii. 4), 299); 
(xxvii. 1), 299a, b; (xxxii. 8), 24a, b; (xxxiv. 
2), 24b 

Lucan :— 

Pharsalia vi. (76), 2286, 322a: (88), 229): 
(316), 229, 322b: (360), 229) (n.): (428), 
229): (596), 229b, 230a: (604, 652 sq.), 
2300 ; vii. (32), 2b. : (295), 228), 2310, 322a : 
(303), 229a, 321: (331), 229«, 3225: (768), 
230a; viii. (48), 228, 322a: (303), 231): 
(702), 230a ; ix. (153, 211, 413), 230d : (605), 
229a, 321b: (749), 229a, 3216, 322a; x. (47, 
122), 

Lucian :— 

Hermotim. (81), 350b, 394a 

Lueretius v. (1221), 4730 


M. 


Manilius i. (269 sq.), 292a, 6: (412 sqq.), 2920, 
293a ; ii. (476 sq.), 2940: (583% sqq.), 293b: (581 
sqq-), 293, b; iv. (204 sqqy.), 293b, 294a ; v. (338), 
2944 

Marcus Aurelius :— 

Meditationes (i. 16; ii. 6; iii, 45 iv. 18; viii. 
8), 316b 

Menander :— 

Tewpyds 1. recto (ll. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 sy., 13), 14la: 
verso (1. 2), 141a, b, (Il. 11, 17), 1410; IL 
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recto (Il. 1, 7), 1b.; IV. verso (ll. 4, 5, 9, 
13), 7. 
(14, 24, 29, 31), 483a; (34, 35, 40), 433d ; 
(42), 484a; (56 sqq.), 4340, b; (59), 
4336 ; (60 sqq.), 4840; (63, 65), 4336 ; 
(67 sq.), 4336, 434a; (69, 71, 82, 87), 
434a ; (102 Kock), 191d (n.) 
Moschion :— 
De Pass. Mul. (p. 24, 12), 1906 (n.) 


N. 
Nepos :— 
Dion (1, 4), 896 
New Testament Writers :— 
St. Matthew xii. (10), 177) 
St. Luke i. (15), ib. 
St. John x. (28), ib. 
Acts xxi. (37), ab. 
2 Corinthians xi. (23), 177a, 271a, b 


0. 


Old Testament Writers :— 
Genesis vi. (13), 1766, 2696, 270a 
1 Kings i. (27), 274a 
Ovid :— 
Met. iii. (29, 33), 89; xiii. (294, 794), 89a 
Trist. iv. (10, 43 sy.), 4744 


Pausanias i. (18, 6), 472a: (20, 1), 467a: (23, 10), 
28a, b ; iii. (25, 18), 467a; vii. (17, 10), 3436 ; 
ix. (39, 4), 4670 
Phaedrus :-— 
Perottine coll. (viii.), 
Philo :— 
De Vita Contempl. (483, 46 sq.), 104 ff. 
Pindar :— 
Pyth. ii. (161 sqq.), 208a, 6, 350a, b 
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A. 
&BpoBarns, 58b 
(&yauo), 186, 1630 
&yeyv (‘bring up,’ of dogs), 286a 
&yvworos, 288 
aypeverv, 
aévaos, 
atrios (with inf.), 292a 
aiwpeioba:, 288) 
&«pos (‘ earliest, first’), 413a 
&Ayos (-nddv, -ivew), 194a, 2860 
GAcewds, 2876 
(=mdors), 413d 
Thy HAckiay, 288b 
436) 
288a 
(Nonnus), 73a 
&uepaolvoos (Nonnus), 
duepoippwy (Hesych.), 
HAl@ avéxovt: (-taxovtt), 2870 
&urrpov (Hesych.), 655 
aul (Xen.), 2870 
aupiBatvew, 2876 
aulroryos (-A€yerv), 193d 
évaBaivew (Aristoph.), 8b 
291b 
&vavra (mons), 19a, 163d 
ay ‘ooew, 288a 
194) 
avetéreynros, 2910 
avhxoveroy (7d), 288 
avOunaros, 347b, 348a 
avrimépas, 2875 
3476, 348a 
compounds, 1940 
ib. 
&medos (icdmedos), 2885 
(Hesych.), 81 


amroypaper 391 f. 


amoxreivew (of the accuser), 
&ppworos thy th. 

atAnaota (Hesych. ), 
araAnoippwv (Hesych.), 
twa Tivos, 2885 
&xewpés (Hesych. errore), 67a 


B. 
Bioredverv, 
evayiCew)(Ovew, 22) 
Bpaxéa ivi), 1940 
Bpépiov, 98a 
Bove, 288a 


yeywveiv, 288a 
(oi), 1930 


III.—GREEK INDEX. 


yiyas)(BiBds, 180, 
yvwptCew (‘make known’), 2885 
‘ypéw-compounds in MSS., 392a 


A. 


daixrhs, compounds of, 66) 
d:aB.0dv (with partic.), 1930 
diaylyver Oa (with partic.), 7. 
(Aéywr), 1940 
2920 

SiwBerta, 169b, 454) 
(SoArxo-), 3040 
SovAomperns, 1940 
dvoxwpia, 290) 

aba, 2870 

1930 

Sapov (Swped), 2910 


€=a: in inscrr., 987 

eyypagev, 

éyxparhs (‘strong’), 2870 

eyxeiperv, 2860 

env, 251b 

ei (interrog.), 177), 271b, 272a, 2740 
eidds, 2510 

efxoo: 252) 

elva: év..., 291a 


elrep (2 Cor. xi. 23), 177a, 271a, b, 274d 


eialy of, ofs (Ste), 286a 
eicom, 249) 

éxveverv, 287) 

exmepuevat, 288) 

éxroveiv Thy émOuuiav, 288a 
430 

ex &yopas)(ex THs 194a 
éuaraxtoaro, 1940 

éurodév (with inf.), 291a 
Eurpoober (xpdabev), 2860 
évaytiov (absol.), 291a 
ib. 

evdehex@s, 288) 

(Xen.), 1980, 2890 
evOvunua, 291a 

@vios, 288b 

év Adyos elven, 383) 

(eiol), Av, 25la, b 
(‘diverging’), 288 
ef 1930 

éraviévar (‘stop’), 288% 
émaravrepos, 474) 

(Xen.), 193¢ 

érestddiov, 4007 
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1936, 2865 

ioxupas abtod, 1940 
338a (n.) 

érimay, 

émioxeyis, 1935 

(pass.), 291a 
ém) 7d Suvardyv, 288b 
43a 
epydoiua (ra), 2865 
*"EpexOevs, 173b 

€pphen (impers.), 194a 
eppacbai ve etxouat, 435) 
(=ayabds), 246a, 248a 
éooonuévov (Hesych.), 75) 
(Xen. ), 2890 
193 

erpépOny (erpdrnv), 290) 
Eruxe 291) 

288b 

everns, 291a 

evOuula -nréov), 1940 
(Svc-), (Suc-), 291a 
evuervts (-e1a), 193) 

ew (edvaia txvn), 291) 
eivh 291a 
1930 

etmpayia (-eiv), 1940 

evpoeiy (-ovs, -ola), 1916 
evppocvrn, 1930 

Oar (map-), 

&xw (with partic.), 


H. 


H,  (interrog.), 177b, 271b, 272a, 273h, 274a 


(Xen.), 1980 

hev, 

HueaAnuern ecOhs, 2870 

why (aphv), 177) 
Huimhxuov, 

hv bre, 1560 

(‘slightly’), 288) 


Oauivd (= moAAdKts), 2860 
Bavarou bad Tivos 1940 
(-Gs, -era), 290 
Oéoxedos, 96a 

299) 

Onpav (Onpeverv), 2900 

Onpacba, 289a 

OiBpdverov véuioua (Photius), 376) 
Opavew, 288a 

or (Hesvch.), 68 


«=e: in inserr., 98a 


preceded by an original 7, 251), 252a, 


ter Oar, 290) 

288a 

iva for modal &y,’ 1770, 271a 
iva, (Xen.), 

ivouotpla, 193b 

ioxupas (=mdrv, opddpa), 1920 


INDEX. 


(‘or’), 337 ff. 

xal...5€ (Xen.), 289a 

(-fa, -eiv), 1940 

(subst. ), 292a 

eis Thy Sikny, 1940, 
1420 

198a, 286) 
2876 

karapepnhs, 

karéxew (instare), 

(with gen.), 288) 

ke (dv), with aor. opt. (Hom.), 329a 

(‘save’), 316b 

2870 
(Aesch.), 1935 
kvdpds, 1930 

(with gen.), 291a 


Adotov 320 
Aaupéorara, 10a, b 
A€youev, 2500 

Aetpidevra (Suidas), 1540 
Aeipds (Hesych.), 1540 
(Suidas), 
AeAtavés (= Laclianus), 96) 
A€xptos, 288a 

Anyev, 1934 

Aumapeiv (-nréov), 193 
Aoyetov, 2b, 7b 

Adyos 291a 
Avrai (Steph. Byz.), 346a 
Avrain (Hesych.), 


M. 


yiyverOat, 291a 
-la), 193) 
peyaddvew 1930, 1940 
291a 

Metov, 

19a, 163) 

Mévos, 2870 

See oby)(ueTa 

Merémwpov, 288) 

(conj.), 2870 

(=tva wh, uh), 287) 
undels &e., 286a, 2920 
phy (Xen.), 289a, b, 291a 
or 69) 
MoxOeiv, 290) 

Mav (Hesych.), 342¢ 


vawa, 288a 

(-os), 2860 

veapds, 287) 

veoyerhs, 288) 

veoyvds, 286) 

voapéws (Hesych.), 67) 
voulCew (with inf.), 


oO. 
oi éuol edvor, 1940 
oixripew, ib, 
oiwvlCoua 194d 
oxraxrnua, 106a 
(=duards), 286a 
193a, 286a 
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budbev, 
1940 

(‘near’), 
évoudtew (with efva), 194a 
éaws (with final fut.), 2875 
bxws by, 2870 

tva (Xen.), 289 

5€ (omisso bre pév), 288 
286a 

étAnudrwy (Hesych.), 191a 
ob uh (ov why), 1775 

(-er0a), 2870 


madrdun (‘child’), 98d 

mavTn, 2860 

mapa (=brd), 291a 
mapayyeAua, ib. 

mapadoyos (subst.), 3480 
mapeteiperia, 3470, b 
(Hesych.), ib. 
mapéxev (with inf.), 290d 
Tle:piBoos (Mepi-), 304a 

mept (Gut) te 2870 

abrov ib. 
mepipoBeto ba, 288) 

mAavos, 288a 

(-e1a), 2860 

mTOAAG (=7oAAdxis), 2870 

(with compar.), 286a, 292a 
mos (=mpds), 98b 

mpddouos (rpodwudriov), 348a 
mpoitwoay, moeitwoav, 288a 
TIpoxvwy, 348a 

mpdrorvyos, 40a 

mpoteveiv, 193b 

mpooBards, ib. 

mpooeblCew, 1940 

mpdabev (Eumpoobev), 286a, 
mpookepadn 347) 
mpoomeAd ev, 288a 

348a 

mpovyeAeiv (Hesych.), 209« 
muxva (=muKvas), 286) 


P, 


(pedua, pods), 288a 


=. 


caociuBpotos (Hesych.), 73a 
cagnvicew, 193b 
ct similia, 291a 
onuaivew (Thue.), 
286) 

okipa, 426a 
288a 
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pirteiv (neut.), Siappimreiv (emip-, emavap-), 288) 


(Hesych.), 2476 
ord0un, 208a, b, 350a, 
40a 

orippds, 288b 

193d 

cbv)(uerd, 198a, 2866, 290d 
288a 


T. 


7axa (in Hom.), 97a 

te (connective), 2900, 292a 
(Xen.), 2870 

TeOpeupevos, 98a 

réxvoy (of animals), 2865 

TéAos 

tnpeiv, 288) 

tAacippova (Hesych.), 246a 
toxevs, 291a 

rov, Tw (= Twos, Twi), 177a, 
tp, vowel-lengthening before, 190a 


7. 


dmaywynh (of animals), 389a 
Oavdrou, 
bat, 288b 

breppéepev, 1930 


peyyos, 

péperOat, 287) 

gpevyew 2874 
288b 
-era), 2910 
(-ovetcOa), 1935 


X, 


xadkivn, 

xaplevy, 250 

xAwpnis, xAwpadxny, 87a, b 
xvTpa)(xdT pot, 4265 


Woxewds, 2875 


a. 


wAeolkapmos (dAeat-), 3040 

-wv, neuters of partice. in, 25la 
&s (=pds), 177b, 2700 

ws (=&ore), 193a, 2895 

ws (final), 2894 
ws Ta TOAAG, 287) 
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Greek Authors, 


5 Selected Letters. By Prof. F. F. ABBorr. 
5s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. By Pro- 
fessor C. L. SMITH. 7s. 6d. 

HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. 
By Professor J. B. Greenovucn. 68. 6d. 

CICERO: BRUTUS, SEU DE CLARIS 
ORATORIBUS. By Professor 6s. 6d. 

TACITUS: ANNALS. Books I.-VI. By 
Professor ALLEN. 7s. 6d. 

LIVY: Books I. and II. By Professor J. B. 
GREENOUGH. 68. 6d. 

LIVY: Books XXI. and XXII. By Professor 
J. B. Greenovucsa and Professor Tracy Peck. 6s. 6d. 
CATULLUS. By Professor ELMER TRUESDELL 

MERRILL, of Wesleyan University. 6s. 6d. 
TACITUS: DIALOCOUSES GRATORINUS. 
By Professor C. E. Bennetr. 32. 
CAPTIVI & TRINUMMUS ‘OF PLAUTUS. 
By Professor E. P. Morris. 5s, 6d. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS. 


Edited under the Supervision of Professor J. W. WHITE and Professor T. D. SEYMOUR. 
This series comprises a number of volumes selected from the works of the best Greek authors, carefully edited for = 


use of University Students and the Higher Forms in Schools. 


Each Volume contains a full Introduction, with Notes 


critical and explanatory, Rhythmical Schemes where necessary, and Appendices giving a brief Bibliography, etc. 
The Volumes are uniformly bound in cloth, square 8vo. 


THUCYDIDES. BookI. By Professor C. D. 
THUCYDIDES. Book III. By Professor C. F. 
THUCYDIDES, Book V. By Professor H. 
THUCYDIDES, Book VII. By Professor C. 
HOMER: INTRODUCTION TO LAN. 


GUAGE AND VERSE. By Professor Sryvmour. 4s. 6d. 
HOMER: AD. Books I.-III. By Professor 


SeyMOvR. 

HOMER: “IEIAD. Books 1V.-VI. By Professor 
Szymour. 6s. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Books 1.-lV. By 
Professor PERRIN. 68. 

HOMER: Books V.-VIII. By 
Professor PERRIN. 

PLATO : APOLOGY AND CRITO. By 
Professor L. DvE 

PLATO : PROTAGORAS. By Professor 


6s. 


TOWLE. 


Lonpox: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Street, Stranp. 


* GORGIAS. 


SOPHOCLES : ANTIGONE. 
D'Ooce. 6s. 

AESCHYLUS : PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
Edition. Translated by Professor ALLEN. 

EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. By Pro- 

68. 


fessor BeckwituH. 


By Professor Lopes. 


By Professor 


EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
By Professor Fuace. 68. 

ARIST CLOUDS. By 
Professor HUMPHREY: 

AESCHINES : IN CTESIPHONTEM. By 


Professor RICHARDSON. 
XENOPHON : HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. 
By Professor Manarr. 7s. 6 
XENOPHON : HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 
By Bennett. 78. 
LYSI : ORATI ON Ss. 
7s. 6d. 


By Professor 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MACMILLAN & 
NEW & RECENT BOOKS FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 


Now Ready. Price 10s. 6d. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. III. Session 1896-7. 4to. Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 

Excavations in Melos, 1897, A New Copy of the Athena Parthenos, Panathenaic Amphoree, The Crucifixion 
ona Greek Gem. Cecil Smith.—Excavations in Melos. J. W. Crowfoot.—Prehistoric Tombs at Pelos. 
C. C. Edgar.—Notes from the Cyclades. Kk, C. Bosanquet.—Ancient Sites in Melos, D. Mackenzie. 
—The Ionic Capital of Gymnasium of Kynosarges. P. Rodeck.—An Epigraphic Miscellany. 
J. G. C. Anderson.—Three Bronze Statuettes. C. A. Hutton.—Archaistic Reliefs. P. F. Perdrizet.— 
Marble Relief from African Tripolis. J. L. Myres.—Three Sectile Pavements in Greeee. A. M. Poynter. 
— Macedonian Customs. H. Triantaphyllides.—Jannaris’ Historical Greek Grammar. J. P. Mahaffy. 


*.* No. I. of the Annual (1894-5), price 35. 6d., and No. LI. (1895-6), price 10s. 6d., 
may be obtained from the Publishers. Libraries are advised to secure complete sets, as the 


E-dition is limited. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from the Chronicles of 


Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFoRD, Illustrated with Twenty-eight Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illus- 


trations in the Text, and Maps. In Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 
*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to Fifty copies, 50s, net. 
DAILY NEWS —* They constitute an addition to the list of books that are indispensable to the student, and even to the 


ordinary traveller.” 

ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. [By SAMvEL DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. A Picture of the Greco-Roman 


World in his Time. By FerpiINAND GREGOROVIUS. Translated by MARY E. RosBinson. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. By W. H. (BULLOocK) HALL, F.R.G.S., 
&c. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ‘lt is not often that a latter historian is able to boast of adding a new page to history...... This is 
the task that Mr. W. H. Hall undertakes with a confidence born of close study of all available authorities, and twelve winters 
spent in explorativn of such material remains as still serve to mark the progress of Roman armies through Liguria.” 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 
FRIEDRICH BLASS, Dr. Phil., D.Th., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. Translated by HENRY St. JoHN THACKERAY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 


145. net. 
TIMES.— Will probably become the standard book of reference for those students who enter upon minute grammatical study 


of the language of the New Testament.’ 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. The Greek 


Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by the Rev. Professor H. B. Swere, D.D. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 
BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, I. i—II. 17. The 
Greek Text, ar: “ar a Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes, by the late F. J. A. Horr, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


EXPOSI TOR Y TIMES. a his fragment is of great price. Every judgment it contains is weighty, every note is fertile.” 


BACCHYLIDES. A By E. Posts, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown ms 25, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LimiTep, St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


DIALECTORUM ITALICARUM EXEMPLA SELECTA LATINE reddidit 
et notis in usum academicum instruxit R. 8. CONWAY, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in University College, Orne aor 
early y. 


THE ITALIC DIALECTS. Edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by R. S. 
CONWAY, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff; late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
In Two Vols. Royal 8vo, Half-Buckram. 30s. Vol. I. containing Part 1.—The records of Oscan, Umbrian and the minor 
dialects, including the Italic Glosses in Ancient Writers, and the Local and Personal Names of the Dialectal Areas. Vol. 
IL. containing Part II.—An Outline of the Grammar of the Dialects, Appendix, Indices and Glossary. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ Prof. Conway’s book is a magnum opus in the fullest sense, and will long remain the standard authority in 
a very difficult and dry, but necessary field of study. It is a great achievement to have collected and re-arranged, verified or 
corrected, and supplemented the epigraphical results achieved by T. Mommsen, Zvetaielf, and Friedlander (coins) in Oscan, 
and by Biicheler in Umbrian, not to mention Von Planta, Bugge, Thorneysen, and many other scholars. The reputation already 
won by Prof. Conway by his scientific, scholarly, and sympathetic treatment of Italic curses is more than maintained throughout 
the two elaborately got-up volumes before us. He has advanced Italian epigraphy further and with more security than has 
attended ‘the progress of philology in the last twenty years.’” 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By W. H. D. 


ROUSE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College. (In the Press. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE AND PROSE 
BY CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARS. Edited for the Syndics of the Press by R. D. ARCHER HIND, M.A., and R. D. HICKS, 
M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. (In the Press. 

This volume is designed toimeet the practical needs of schoolmasters and teachers of classics. It contains a selection of some 

250 English passages, taken for the most part from those set in college lecture-rooms, with enough variety of style and subject 

to form a complete advanced course of composition. The fair copies, now for the first time published, have been carefully 

revised. Specimens of the less familiar lyric metres and more abstruse philosophical prose have been sparingly introduced. 

The list of contributors—including, among others, the names of Professor Jebb, Dr. Reid, Mr. W. E. Heitland, Professor 

Butcher, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Postgate, Mr. C. W. Moule, Mr. J. E. Nixon, Mr. A. W. Spratt, Professor Tucker, Mr. Adaim, Dr. R. 

8. Conway, Mr. Wedd, Mr. Walter Headlam, Mr. G. A. Davies, Mr. E, E. Sikes, and the late Professor Goodhart—will, it is 

hoped, be taken as a pledge that a high standard of scholarship has been maintained. 


LATIN AND GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late Rev. T. §. 
EVANS, M.A., D.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and Classical Literature in the University of 
Durham, With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon Ware. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES FROM GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS 
FOR FIRST-SIGHT TRANSLATION. Selected and supplied with short Notes for Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A., 
and C. E Laurence, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. Crown 8vo. Part I., Easy, 1s. 6d. 
Part II., MopERATELY Easy, 2s. Part 11I., MopeRareLy Dirricuct, 2s. Part 1V., Dirricutt, 2s. 


PITT PRESS SERIES,.—New Volumes. 
ARISTOPHANES. CLOUDS. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by C. E. 


GRAVES, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO. LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Book II. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by ALFRED PreToR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 
GUARDIAN.—‘‘Mr. Pretor has put together a scholarly and well-equipped little edition of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, 
Il. . . . The notes are written for rather advanced students, and wisely, for only such would be likely to attempt a 
‘book’ of Cicero’s in preference to a selection. To such students the volume deserves to be warmly recommended.” 


JUVENAL. SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 


J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s. 


PLAUTUS. TRINUMMUS. Edited by J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Queens’ College. 3s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Gray’s very considerable qualifications as an editor of Plautus are more profitably bestowed on the 
Trinummus than on the Epidicus, which has already appeared under his care. It is, indeed, an ideal introduction for a lad to 
the study of Plautus, and though it has been well edited before in this country, Mr. Gray’s book is not superfluous. The 
summary of Prosody always puzzling to the reader who comes to it fresh from reading the Augustan poets (as when he finds 
dbscessit) will be found particularly useful. The section on the nationality of the drama in Rome is also to be noticed. The 
annotation is especially full.’’ 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Li 1 
‘and Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. 


CICERO. IN CATILINAM I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by J. H. FLATHER. 1s. 6d. 


VERGIL. ZNEID I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 


A. SIDGWICK. 1s. 6d. [Book XII. nearly ready, 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Sidgwick’s volume is a rather abridged and more elementary version of his well known 
edition. The notes are entirely to the purpose, and there are a vocabulary and a useful conspectus of the Latin subjunctive. 
Mr. Flather’s book, which also contains a vocabulary, is rendered noteworthy by the careful table of ‘syntactical usages,’ 
which considerably enhances the value of the book. . . . If all the volumes of the Latin series are up to the level reached in the 
two before us, the new series should prove a valuable addition to the stock of class books.” 


London: C.J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN. By Ernest Seton Txompson, 
Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba. With Thirty-seven Full-page Plates, and 
upwards of 200 Text and Marginal Illustrations by the Author. Square demy 8vo, 


cloth, top-gilt, 6s, 
*.* Contents: Lobo, the King-Wolf of Currumpaw ; Silverspot, the Story of a Crow; Raggylug, the 
Story of a Cottontail Rabbit ; Ringo, the Story “of My Dog; The Springfield Fox; The Pacing Mustang ; 
Wully, the Story of a Yaller Dog; and, Redruff, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge. 


A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH FOLK-LORE. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, Esq, F.S.A., Vice-President of the Folk-Lore 
Society, &c. Parr I. 


THE TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


With Tunes, Singing-Rhymes, and Methods of Playing, according to the Variants 
extant and recorded in different parts of the Kingdom. Collected and annotated by 
Auice BertHa Gomme. 


Vor. II. 


OATS AND BEANS—WOULD YOU KNOWP Together with a Memoir on the Study of 
Children’s Games. Demy 8vo, vi., 531 pp. 12s, 6d, net. 

»", This second volume completes the great undertaking begun by Mrs. Gomme in 1894, and the English- 
speaking world now-possesses a description of its traditional games, together with the full text of the folk- 
literature and folk-music traditionally associated with them, which for comprehensiveness and accuracy far 
excels any work on the subject hitherto published. The delay in issuing the second volume, regretted by 
none more than by Author and Publisher, has enabled Mrs. Gomme to make interesting Addenda to the games 
(Accroshay—Nuts in May) contained in the first volume. A Memoir on the Study of Children’s Games vindi- 
cates their importance for anthropological and archzological science in a manner not yet essayed, and with 
a wealth of argument and illustration that cannot fail to enforce conviction. 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY, 
Vou. VIII. 
THE CUCHULLIN SAGA. Translation and Summaries of the Chief Old 


Irish Heroic Romances, of which Cuchullin is the Hero, by Dr. Wuirney Stokes, 
Mr. Sranpish Hayes O’Grapy, Professor Kuno Meyer, and other leading Irish 
Scholars. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Exzanor Hu 1. 
Pp. Ixxx. + 318. Map of Heroic Ireland, showing track of Meave’s army in the 
Tédin b6 Cuailgne. Js, 6d, net. 

* * The chief texts of which English translations or analyses are now for the first time made accessible to 
the general reader, are: Cuchullin’s Birth Story ; Cuchullin’s Wooing of Emer; The Fate of the Sons of 
Usnech ; The Battle of Howth ; The Debility of the Ulster Warriors; The Tain b6 Cwailgne (or, Raid for the 
Kine of Cooley), the longest and most important of the Irish heroic Sagas ; Cuchullin’s Death, &c. 

The Introduction, Notes, and Appendices are intended for the general reader rather than for the Celtic 
expert, and are designed to give exact and trustworthy information about a remarkable body of archaic legend 
which is practically unknown to most Englishmen. 


Vous. TX. anp X. 


THE PRE- AND PROTO-HISTORIC FINNS, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns, By the Hon. Jonn ABercromBy. With 
Maps and numerous Archeological and Craniological Illustrations. Two Vols., pp. 
xxiv. + 363, and xvi. + 400. £1] ls, net. 

*,* The translation of the Magic Songs, perhaps the most remarkable branch of the rich mythical litera- 
ture of the Finns, with full elucidatory commentary, fills the second volume. The first is devoted to an 
exhaustive account of the Finnish people, based alike upon the latest researches and upon lengthened 
personal study by the Author, as regards their physiological and sociological characteristics, their prehistoric 
and historic culture, their present conditions, &c. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VELLEI PATERCULI AD M. VINICIUM. 
Libri Duo. Ex Amerbachii praecipve apographo. 
Edidit et Emendavit R. ELLIS 


Litterarum Latinarum Professor Publicus apud Oxonienses. 


Now Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


P. OVIDI NASON’S HEROIDES. With the Greek Translation of 
Planudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR PALMER, Litt.D. 


Pp. 586, post 8vo, loth, 10s. 6d. 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. According to the Text of EManver 
HOFFMANN (Vienna, 1890). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by St. Gzorcr 
Stock. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘The most complete English Edition of the Commentaries on the historical side. The 
writer carries lightly an enormous burden of erudition in ancient history and in classical antiquities, and 
makes exact scholarship attractive by a clear and interesting style.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
CORNELLII TACITI VITA AGRICOLAE, Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Map, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
ATHEN 4UM,—“ An edition which is superior to all others.” 


8vo, 21s. net. 


THE CODEX TURNEBI OF PLAUTUS. By W. M. Liypsay, M.A. 
ATHEN ZUM—“ The re has been admirably was and the whole work is beautifully printed.” 


Extra feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By Jouy Barrow Aten, 
M.A. New and Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LIVES FROM CORNELIUS NEPOS. Miltiades, Themistocles,. 
Pausanias. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. With Notes, Maps, and Vocabularies, and: 
English Exercises. 


Second Series, New Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA ; * or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 
Translation. By C. 8. JERR'AM, M.A. 


Vol. I. tina ‘L-v) now ready in buckram, £2 12s. 6d. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI 
LATINE. Secundem Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum 
fidem recensuit IonannEs Wornswortn, 8.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis ; in operis 
societatem adsumto Henrico Iuttano Wuite, 4to. Fase. I., 128. 6d. ; Fase. IL.,. 
7s. 6d.; Fasc, III., 12s. 62. ; Fase. IV. ; 108. 6d. ; Fasc. V., 10s. ‘6d. 

A Binding Case for the sbi 5 adie is issued at 3s. 


FULL CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON : HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C.. 


“LONLON AND BUNGAY. 


RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, 
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